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WYA 


A  LITTLE  LIGHT 

ON   A 

DARK    SUBJECT, 

BEING  A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON 

CONSTRUCTIONS  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDING 

IN   STATE   AND   CITY. 


When  the  City  Attorney  was  instructed  to  consider  the  "liability" 
of  the  City  in  connexion  with  the  Report  of  the  Fish  Market  Com- 
mittee, the  act  brought  forcibly  to  mind  a  remark  of  some  wag,  who 
enumerates  among  the  unalienable  rights  of  America,  this — "to  build 
houses  with  nine  and  six  inch  walls,  and  to  go  to  the  funerals  of  ten- 
ants, firemen  and  others,  killed  by  their  fall,  weeping  over  the  myste- 
rious dispensations  of  Providence."  Liabilities  !  forsooth — as  if  the 
City  has  not  or  never  had  any  rights  in  the  matter  worth  considering. 
Although  the  affair  seems  likely  now  only  to  end  in  one  long,  lugubri- 
ous wail  over  fatality  and  dispensations,  (and  it  may  be  best  to  leave 
Committees  and  Boards  to  their  warm  hearted  emotions,)  yet  the  occa- 
sion is  too  good  to  be  passed  without  revolving  how  slowly  progresses 
among  us,  in  State  and  City,  the  great  art  of  Construction,  and  how 
two  flagrant  failures  have  signalized  the  last  year. 

The  history  of  the  State  House  and  the  Fish  Market  has  its  sequel 
in  the  wreck  of  the  former  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  latter.  They 
illustrate  most  opportunely  the  two  great  dangers  in  building — the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  construction.  Maximum  durability  and  mini- 
mum expenditure  have  alike  been  outraged ;  and  our  duty  lies  now, 
not  in  deploring  lost  time  and  lost  treasure,  but  in  sounding  the  depths 
of  experience  around  us,  to  guard  in  future  against  such  disasters,  by 
a  knowledge  which  will  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  Our 
waste,  of  course,  has  been  enormous,  and  in  that  respect  quite 
remarkable,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  cause  and  circumstance 
of  the  accidents  have  been  alike  uncommon  and  sectional.  These, 
indeed,  are  found  wherever  Public  Building  is  conducted  ;  and  where 
it  is  active  and  familiarly  extensive,  as   in  Europe  or  our   Northern 
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cities,  are  so  notorious  that  the  veriest  tyro  of  a  commissioner  or  com- 
mittee man  feels  himself  forewarned  and  forearmed  against  them. 

It  is  high  time,  now  that  we  have  had  our  experience,  that  it  should 
be  sorted  and  stored  away  for  future  use.  It  avails  little  that  occa- 
sional squibs,  more  or  less  suspected  of  personalities,  make  their  ap- 
pearance ;  they  cast  at  most  but  a  moment's  glare  upon  the  difficul- 
ties, and  start  inquiries  which  they  fail  to  satisfy.  Concerning  this 
very  Fish  Market  business,  a  witty  writer  in  the  Mercury  last  fall,  in 
demanding  for  the  Public  some  information  about  Estimates,  Plans, 
Specifications,  Extras,  and  Contracts,  very  sensibly  expressed  his  utter 
despair  of  ever  obtaining  it ;  Othello's  handkerchief  was  not  more 
hard  to  find,  he  supposed,  than  was  to  be  this  information.  And  his 
forebodings  have  been  fulfilled  :  for  with  all  their  reporting  the  com- 
mittees failed  to  furnish  the  two  all-important  contracts,  "because," 
they  say,  "not  furnished  them ;"  they  describe  the  estimate  as  first 
$10,000— then  $15,000— then  $41,900— then  extras  are  to  swell  it 
up  to  and  above  $50,000 — and  even  then  they  have  not  done.  This 
has  been  instanced  merely  to  illustrate  how  anything  short  of  a  steady 
and  continued  examination  of  the  subject  must  (like  the  aforesaid 
squib)  fail  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  and  kindred  matters. 

It  is  a  time  too,  when,  like  all  occupations,  that  of  the  Builder  has 
just  passed  its  ordeal  before  the  public.  Committees,  architects,  engi- 
neers and  contractors,  may  for  years  have  been  maintaining  the  even 
tenor  of  their  ways  ;  the  capabilities  of  one — the  preparatory  discip- 
line of  another — the  punctuality  of  a  third,  may  all  along  have  been 
uncared  for  and  unquestioned.  But  no  sooner  do  costly  structures 
begin  to  tumble  down,  or  other  costly  structures,  failing  to  erect  at  all 
their  projected  grandeur  in  our  midst,  seem  almost  to  be  growing 
downwards than  the  Public  bristles  up,  and  well  may  ask  a  hun- 
dred anxious  questions  : 

"Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Cresar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?" 

How  came  the  State  House  to  fall  down  ?  Whence  this  murmuring 
about  wasteful  expenditure  on  some  City  structures  t  Why  this  dis- 
trust of  Architects'  estimates,  when  they  are  seen  to  fall  so  far  short 
of  the  mechanic's  as  to  be  ludicrous  ;  or  when  architect  and  mechanic 
together  are  both  apparently  deceived,  and  the  building  party,  after 
paying  up  a  long  bill  of  extras,  becomes  a  better  judge  of  estimating 
than  either  of  them  ?  What  security  have  we  that  this  state  of  things 
will  not  continue — that  the  State  House  will  not  again  fall  down — that 
this  system  of  round  number  estimates  and  nicely  calculated  extras 
will  ever  be  broken  up  by  a  better  order  of  affairs  ? 

And  nowhere  will  the  answer  be  found  but  in  understanding  the 
full  force  and  value  of  the  many  interests  involved  in  our  different 
systems  of  building  ;  in  considering  them  alone  and  in  mutual  rela- 
tion. Let  it  be  our  task  to  analyze  these  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  bright  lights  or  dark  shadows  upon  special  quarters,  but  offer- 
ing as  it  were  aids  to  reflection — suggesting  general  views — showing 
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how  among  these  interests  there  are  many  at  variance — some  unne- 
cessary, and  others  urgent  for  immediate  and  total  reform. 

§.  It  is  but  too  true  of  human  nature,  that  we  have  always  to  guard 
against  abuse  in  systems,  principles,  and  official  trusts  ;  and  in  these 
days  of  State  House  failures  and  Schuyler  frauds,  it  has  become  so 
common  to  scrutinize  and  suspect,  that  really  an  analysis  of  our  pre- 
sent ways  of  Building  would  be  a  poor  thing,  if  it  could  not  point  out 
the  arrangement  which  may  be  made  by  parties  to  render  the  various 
elements  of  Building  tributary  to  particular  and  personal  interests. 

In  the  case  of  building  by  authority  of  a  Corporation,  or  what  we 
commonly  call  Public  Building,  these  interests  muster  stronger  than 
in  either  joint-stock  or  individual  enterprise  :  although  in  joint  stock 
constructions,  like  bridges  and  roads,  there  are  some  of  a  peculiarly 
financial  character,  which  need  not  be  touched  upon  in  this  connex- 
ion ;  they  concern  rather  a  Wall  Street  than  a  Stone   Wall  "Crash." 

We  build  by  contract,  or  day's  work  or  the  job  informal.  Building 
Committees  with  their  proprietary,  solicitors  and  chairmen  or  presi- 
dents— Engineers  and  Architects  with  consulting  associates  and  assis- 
tants— workers  in  wood  and  stone  and  brick  and  iron — manufacturers 
of  all  kinds  of  materials — treasurers  and  clerks  with  their  ledgers  and 
pay  rolls,  all  are  involved  in  the  erection  of  our  laigest  buildings  and 
constructions.  If  not  always  distinguishable,  it  is  only  because,  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  structure,  they  are  more  or  less 
crowded  together  under  general  heads.  The  interests  remain ;  they 
spring  up  as  naturally  as  the  shoots  from  a  parent  stock  :  they  come  to 
supply  the  demands  of  Building. 

The  plan  of  building  by  contract  seems  to  have  had  its  rise  rather 
^n  the  wants  of  individual  enterprise,  than  in  those  of  the  corporation 
or  joint-stock  concern.  That  want  of  assured  fair-play  and  dispen- 
sing with  anxiety,  which  a  theoretical  contract  seemed  likely  to  sup- 
ply, caused  it  to  be  preferred  at  once  to  the  jobbing  custom :  the  indi- 
vidual could  prosecute  his  construction  thus  without  being  obliged  to 
compromise  the  success  of  his  formal  and  legitimate  business  by  a 
fitful  attention  to  matters  in  another  direction.  Contracts  in  theory 
are  tempting  things  ;  but  it  is  only  to  the  individual  that  they  possess 
the  importance  of  a  necessity :  with  him  a  well  written  building  con- 
tract and  closely  detailed  specifications  are  perhaps  the  best  barriers 
against  abuse.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  corporations  and 
companies.  Their  capital  and  outlay  and  consequent  chances  of  waste 
are  much  greater ;  they  have  more  at  stake,  and  go  to  work  with  a 
full  complement  of  officers,  financial  and  constructive — have  a  guard 
posted  at  every  avenue  of  expense — and  retrenchment  or  economy  is 
the  pass-word.  Whatever  their  plan  of  building  be,  they  keep  up  a 
staff  of  architects  or  engineers,  and  surely  they  should  not  be  found 
adding  to  this  expense  the  heavy  remuneration  paid  out  in  contractor's 
profits  upon  work  for  which  their  own  constructive  staff  is  competent. 
Either  they  choose  to  incur  an  enormous  uncalled  for  expense,  or  their 
officers  are   incompetent  to  their  most  evident  duties :   there  is  no 
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escape.    The  contract  system  in  this  case  must  give  way  to  some 
other  and  better  one  ;  such  alone  as  the  day's  work  system. 

For  if  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  such  corporate  bodies  to  retain  the 
services  of  engineer  or  architect  at  all,  they  should  care  to  have  the 
best  talent  available — men  as  thoroughly  trained  to  practice  as  they 
are  read  in  science.  And  any  system,  which  would  tend,  by  diffusion 
of  authority  or  responsibility,  to  lower  the  standard  of  requirement  in 
that  office,  could  not  but  tell  eventually  upon  the  pockets  of  the  Proprie- 
tary, to  say  nothing  of  its  directly  prejudicial  effects  upon  the  Profes- 
sion. So  that  the  establishment  of  a  system  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  capabilities  of  such  officers — to  bring  about  a  more  thorough  and 
comprehensive  fund  of  usefulness  in  their  Departments,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  shut  off  one  of  the  largest  drains  upon  the  treasury, 
would  be  a  consummation  most  desirable. 

Such  a  system,  introduced  upon  our  Public  Works,  and  fairly  tried, 
will  soon  show  its  good  effects.  The  slipshod  efforts  of  some  of  our 
aspiring  builders,  depending  cither  upon  the  contractor,  who  is  ever 
ready  to  step  in  on  such  occasions,  or  upon  some  crude  plan  of  their 
own,  would  soon  be  supplied  by  the  works  of  a  higher  order  of  profes- 
sional excellence,  such  as  would  be  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Our  architects  then,  exposing  no  weak  side  to  the  keen 
contractor,  would  never  be  caught  with  a  crumbling  arch  or  a  fearful 
bill  of  extras.  Our  engineers  more  competent,  because  more  respon- 
sible, need  never  build  bridges  to  guage  cotton  cars,  or  to  be  propped 
up  "according  to  the  plan"  when  they  fail  and  swag  after  the  first  few 
trains  have  crossed  them. 

It  is  this  very  independence  of  the  contractor  which  constitutes  the 
high  excellence  of  our  Government  Engineers.  Contract  building 
with  them  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  Such  a  work  as  Fort  Sumter 
would  never  be  trusted  to  a  contractor  under  ever  so  many  specifica- 
tions and  Inspectors  :  nor  any  more  should  have  been  our  own  State 
Capitol ;  but  the  thing  was  done,  and  we  need  now  surely  no  better 
example  to  illustrate  the  unfortunate  policy  then  decided  upon.  Be- 
sides, it  is  more  than  regret  for  past  folly  that  we  owe  to  this  retro- 
spect. Every  one  who  has  at  all  investigated  that  affair,  knows  full 
well,  that  in  some  way  there  had  crept  into  the  matter  far  more  of 
fraud  than  folly  :  facts  were  there  to  prove  it.  But  this  only  by  the 
way. 

The  general  objections  against  building  by  contract  are  almost  too 
familiar  to  need  notice  here.  We  all  know  the  watchfulness,  the 
wrangling,  and  even  litigation  attending  it ;  how  in  thinly  settled  sec- 
tions there  is  no  security  (for  want  of  competition)  that  the  lowest  bid 
will  always  be  a  low  or  even  reasonable  one ;  and  how  careful  the  com- 
mittee  or  company  have  to  be  not  to  forfeit  their  rights  in  the  contract 
by  failing  to  meet  the  stipulated  payments. 

Among  the  dark  passages  of  the  past,  we  have  however  some  reason 
to  welcome  a  new  and  better  order  of  things — a  dawn  of  improvement. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Capitol  have,  at  the  suggestion  of  their 
present  Superintending  Architect,  done  away  completely  with  building 


by  contract — and  for  some  time  now  they  have  been  prospering 
under  the  salutary  influence  of  the  day's  work  system.  Success  to 
them  !  It  has  been  universally  adopted  on  Government  structures,  is 
incapable  of  abuse,  and  saves  to  the  proprietary  all  the  contractor's 
profits. 

The  remarks  just  made  concerning  the  superiority  of  day's  work  to 
contract  building,  in  the  case  of  corporations,  are  sweeping  and  strong, 
perhaps  ;  they  need  only  to  be  fenced  off  from  applying  to  materials-— 
they  apply  exclusively  to  workmanship.  There  is  generally  such  a 
world  of  competition  in  furnishing  materials,  and  such  expensive  out- 
fits  required  for  their  economic  manufacture,  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  do  else  than  contract  for  them. 

Some  exception  might  be  made,  too,  to  the  practicability  of  the 
theory  in  the  case  of  certain  of  our  Southern  rail-ways.  The  gradua- 
tion of  these,  extended  over  a  long  line  of  country  frequently  malarious, 
cannot  always  be  done  by  a  hired  or  a  property  force.  Workmen 
and  negroes  can  not  be  obtained  with  that  ease  required  to  conduct 
such  works  properly — masters  are  unable  to  spare  or  unwilling  to 
send  their  hands,  and  the  officers  are  fain  to  accept  the  most  favorable 
offer  from  contractors.  But  this  does  not,  in  any  way,  affect  the 
general  worth  of  the  theory  as  a  thing  quite  desirable  ;  and  wherever 
there  is  an  opening,  however  small  for  applying  it,  success  will  be 
seen  to  follow. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  contract  and  day's  work  systems, 
comes  the  minor  but  not  unimportant  one  of  remuneration  to  architects, 
with  its  attendant  topics  of  commissions,  salary,  and  grades  :  and 
justice  could  scarcely  be  done  to  the  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  without 
touching  upon  a  feature  in  building  which  seems  to  be  as  little  con- 
sidered as  any  of  its  fellows.  The  plan  adopted  by  architects,  when- 
ever it  is  left  to  them  how  they  shall  be  remunerated,  is  almost  inva- 
riably that  by  commissions  on  the  total  building  or  construction  outlay  ; 
these  commissions  (a  proportion  usually  of,  05  pc.)  are  but  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  value  of  their  services,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
expenses  of  Engineering — a  profession  kindred  to,  if  not  indeed  com- 
prehensive of  architecture  ;  which  expenses,  almost  as  invariably  paid 
over  on  the  salary  system,  are  found  to  amount  in  the  end  to  much  the 
same  sums  as  those  charged  for  architectural  services.  This  per- 
centage system,  very  honestly  founded  as  it  is  upon  actual  proportion 
of  labors,  may  yet  in  certain  cases,  where  extraordinary  discretion  is 
permitted  and  unlimited  means  at  command,  be  productive  evidently 
of  great  abuses.  While,  then,  in  constructing  or  planning  for  indi- 
viduals (where  the  conflicting  interests  are  arrayed,  as  it  were,  vis  a 
vis,  and  instructions  are  apt  to  be  definite — and  further,  in  view  of  this 
comparatively  small  draft  upon  the  architect's  time,  leaving  much  that 
would  be  unproductive  to  him,)  it  seems  proper  enough  that  the  per- 
centage system  should  be  adopted  ;  yet  in  the  case  of  large  structures 
or  public  building,  the  remuneration  by  salary  possesses  evident  ad- 
vantages. 

The  necessity  for  a  constructive  corps,  or  a  number  of  constructing 
officers  under  6ome  organization,  is  quite  apparent  in  extensive  public 


works  ;  and  here  as  elsewhere,  there  is  room  for  good  and  bad  ar«- 
rangement.  Few  things,  in  operations  of  any  kind,  are  more  important 
than  a  proper  disposition  of  grades  and  titles,  and  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  and  system.  The  great  desideratum  is  to  have  as  few 
officers,  and  every  thing  as  much  simplified,  as  possible.  In  Govern- 
ment works,  an  Engineer  or  civilian  architect  at  Head  Quarters  pre- 
sides over  the  construction,  having  under  him  generally  not  more  than 
two  subordinates  upon  the  scene  of  action — a  Resident  Architect  and 
one  Assistant  Architect.  In  local  works,  erected  as  they  usually  are 
at  wide  intervals  of  time,  and  not  demanding  the  constant  services  of 
the  profession,  as  does  the  Government  which  is  all  the  time  building, 
the  above  organization  seldom  prevails.  Not  having  educated  them, 
and  therefore  unable  to  count  upon  the  abilities  of  its  own  officers, 
the  local  authority  thinks  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  the  principle  of 
strength  in  union ;  and  accordingly  we  have  commonly  upon  our  pub- 
lic works  an  Engineer  or  Architect  with  consulting  associate,  and  one 
or  more  assistants.  The  principle  is  generally  good,  but  resting  upon 
the  supposed  insufficiency  of  the  architect  proper,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  one  :  besides,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  same  difficulty  should 
be  found  in  obtaining  a  proper  Consulting  Architect  as  in  obtain- 
ing an  Architect  proper,  and  unless  the  former  is  the  man  for 
his  post,  the  latter  will  only  find  him  a  clog  and  incumbrance,  while 
to  the  authorities  he  is  a  thief.  In  fact,  this  thing  of  consulting  is, 
after  all,  only  confined  to  individual  experience  and  ability.  The 
consulted  architect  himself  consults  books  and  authorities,  perhaps 
quite  as  accessible  to  the  architect  who  consults  him;  and  the  profes- 
sional man  who  would  not  (whatever  be  his  degree)  consult  higher 
authorities  on  certain  difficult  questions,  is  not  worthy  of  his  station 
in  society.  So  that  it  would  seem  proper  for  our  building  authorities, 
instead  of  wasting  time  in  efforts  to  find  some  paragon  of  professional 
perfection,  or  arrogating  to  themselves  the  choice  of  oracle  by  which 
their  officer  shall  abide,  to  rest  content  with  selecting  for  the  post  of 
architect,  the  man  who,  to  scientific  and  practical  qualifications,  addi- 
tionally possesses  that  honesty  of  heart,  which  is  not  ashamed  to  consult, 
and  that  good  judgment  which  knows  when  to  consult,  whom  to  con- 
sult, and  where  to  look  for  the  best  assistance.  In  this  way,  much 
difficulty  of  expense,  complication  and  embarrassment  may  be  avoided. 

§.  But  systems  of  building  and  questions  of  organization  are,  to  the 
public,  of  but  little  interest ;  and  so  far  we  have  treated  of  topics  only 
occasionally  discussed  around  the  Committee  table  by  Directors  or 
Commissioners.  The  topics  have  in  their  place  a  vast  importance. 
We  come  now  to  consider  these  relations  to  the  public  and  to  the 
body  of  constructing  craft,  which  any  man  of  prominence  may  some- 
times be  called  upon  to  occupy.  Few  such  persons,  indeed,  are  likely 
in  the  course  of  a  life-time,  to  escape  the'  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioner or  Committee  member,  on  some  board  of  construction,  whether 
it  be  the  purpose  to  build  a  Capitol,  a  fish  market,  a  bridge  or  a  mon- 
ument. We  say  escape — for  too  generally  the  office,  obliged  to  go 
begging  among  the  best  qualified,  either  from  inability  to  devote  time, 
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or  unwillingness  to  encounter   its   trials  learnt   from   experience,  ia 
thrust  with  a  smile  upon  the  most  submissive. 

No  questions  are  asked  about  fitness — no  care  taken  to  discriminate 
in  making  such  appointments;  men  of  no  experience  or  judgment — 
men  living  a  hundred  miles  from  the  building  location,  or  at  best 
gifted  with  taste  enough  to  lay  out  a  street  door,  garden,  or  a  worm 
fence — men  who  feel  no  interest  in  the  importance  of  their  trust, — 
this  is  the  material  too  often  found  in  our  building  committees  ;  and 
the  public,  as  unconcerned  as  though  duty  had  been  done  in  hustling 
the  office  upon  any  body,  sits  by  waiting,  though  seldom  watching  for 
the  completion  of  the  work. 

Now  the  duties  of  this  office  are  neither  very  obvious,  nor  when 
known,  very  easy  to  be  discharged.  Placed  in  full  charge  of  impor- 
tant constructions,  which,  if  not  while  in  progress,  at  least  when  com- 
pleted, draw  largely  upon  the  public  attention,  and  stand  to  influence 
as  examples  for  good  or  bad,  the  Commissioner  is  yet  accountable  to 
his  proprietary,  and  enjoys  but  a  provisional  sovereignty ;  whatever 
be  his  own  views  and  wishes  in  respect  to  the  public  good,  they  must 
ever  be  guaged  by  the  means  of  his  authorities,  and  their  pleasure  as 
expressed,  by  instructing  resolutions.  These  he  should  construe  with 
a  nice,  but  not  niggard  sense  of  economy — a  fearless  manliness,  when 
occasion  requires  him  to  trench  upon  the  margin  of  what  has  been  left 
optional  or  undefined — and  an  untiring  watchfulness  against  imposition 
or  trifling  delay  on  the  part  of  his  constructing  agents.  All  this,  and 
more,  he  owes  to  the  appointing  power,  whether  the  State,  City,  or 
Stockholders,  and  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  preparation,  the  fund  of 
experience,  reading,  good  judgment  of  men  and  business,  industry  and 
vigilance,  which  he  brings  along  with  him,  rather  than  to  obliging 
ways  and  wine  parties,  that  he  does  his  duty  by  his  Proprietary. 

His  first  trial,  perhaps,  begins  with  an  election  for  a  chief  builder, 
be  he  architect  or  engineer — or  the  selection  of  a  plan  or  design  for 
which  he  may  have  advertised,  as  others  did  before  him.  His  whole 
available  stamina  must  now  be  brought  into  play.  If  the  case  be  an 
election  and  he  an  inefficient  man,  his  experience  begins  most  gene- 
rally with  attacks  from  many  quarters  of  the  constructing  world.  After 
a  long  struggle,  before  deciding  which  clique  of  candidate's  friends  are 
best  worth  pleasing,  (conscious  of  his  ignorance  he  does  not  pretend  to 
ask  for  relative  capabilities,)  he  will  find  himself  "pledged,"  as  the 
term  is,  to  support,  be-fore  all  the  most  honored  professional  names 
which  may  chance  to  be  among  the  candidates,  some  "self-made"  and 
"practical"  gentleman,  or  some  "beautiful  draughtsman,"  or  some 
scion  of  a  most  respectable  stock,  whose  references  are  unexceptiona- 
ble, only  they  are  those  of  shop-keepers,  men  of  refinement,  retired 
fortune,  influential  capitalists — any  thing,  in  short,  but  sterling  pro- 
fessional men,  who  alone  have  any  right  to  be  judges. 

Or  if  he  has  to  decide  upon  one  among  many  designs — each  glass- 
cased  and  finished  thoroughly — upon  paper,  the  architect's  press 
informs  him,  weeks  before  hand,  which  one  has  the  Doric  simplicity, 
or  the  chaste  Corinthian  character  ;  tells  him  in  long  columns  of  type 
and  rhetorical  flourish,  that  "idea,"  which  should  be  written  with  a 
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sunbeam  upon  the  true  column,  and  should  convey  its  meaning  without 
the  magic-lantern  influence  of  a  sheet  of  paper  for  a  medium. 

Or  perhaps  the  interest  of  his  stockholders,  and  the  lives  of  his  fel- 
lows are  put  in  peril  by  his  confidence  in  some  carpenter's  ability  to 
plan  and  build  a  bridge  which  he  undertakes  by  way  of  experiment. 

Now  what  can  be  a  greater  wrong  to  all  fairness,  what  more  dishon- 
orable to  the  man,  or  more  injurious  to  the  professional  standard,  than 
this  system  of  "pledging  ?"  What  must  be  the  quality  of  that  design 
which  needs  a  treatise  to  bring  out  its  "idea" — what,  the  presumption 
of  an  experimenting  bridge  builder  ?  And  yet  these  things  occur  ;  and 
are  authorised  by  the  unsuspecting  Commissioner — not  from  design 
or  forethought  on  his  part,  but  simply  from  his  yielding  to  influences 
he  had  not  the  sagacity  to  suspect,  nor  the  knowledge  to  correct — nor, 
perhaps,  the  independence  to  denounce  and  expose. 

Before  passing  on  to  notice  the  trials  in  store  for  our  imaginary 
Commissioner,  we  quote  here  the  authority  of  a  late  English  essa\  i>t  .>n 
this  very  inefficiency  of  commissions,  which  shows  that  the  state  ofthings 
with  us  is  nothing  remarkable,  though  not  the  less  to  be  deprecated. 
He  says — "Yet  let  the  talent  which  enters  the  lists  (of  competition)  be 
ever  so  great  and  the  designs  ever  so  good,  nothing  is  gained  unless  the 
judges  are  competent  and  impartial.  In  general  they  are  neither. 
Many  of  the  committees  who  advertise  for  plans,  are  guilty  of  a  fraud 
upon  the  profession.  They  have  commonly  their  favorate  candidate, 
who  is  a  resident  in  the  place,  or  is  connected  with  some  influential 
member  of  their  body,  and  the  herd  of  architects  is  invited  to  sacrifice 
time  and  money,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  a  show  of  fairness 
to  the  job.  With  the  best  intentions,  the  tribunal  would  rarely  be 
qualified  to  decide,  and  this  brings  us  to  say  something  on  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  possessed  by  the  public  of  the  qualities  which  consti- 
tute beauty  in  the  art." 

Our  individual  Commissioner  (we  shall  speak  presently  of  the 
Board)  finds  himself  on  the  day  of  election  fully  persuaded  ;  he  stands 
pledged,  or  has  ere  this  selected  the  plan  which  was  most  eloquently 
described  in  the  papers.  The  members  begin  to  compare  notes,  and 
to  number  up  their  relative  strength.  He  finds  his  candidate  about  to 
make  a  poor  run — a  fellow-member  has  a  nominee,  and  a  name  him- 
self, he  would  not  gain  by  opposing  :  in  short,  when  some  more  pro- 
found and  expert  member  rises  to  suggest  that  all  prejudices  and 
unkind  division  may  be  avoided  by  dropping  each  his  own  candidate, 
and  agreeing  unanimously  upon  a  distant  and  unsectional  choice — 
the  pledge  is  forgotten,  and  another  venture  is  made  quite  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  to  fitness  as  the  first.  After  great  exertions  and  golden 
promises  of  the  most  extravagant  kind  the  chosen  one  is  introduced  to 
the  community,  perhaps  the  possessor  of  an  imported  name,  moustache, 
and  manner  of  writing  :  his  reputation  is  sure  to  be  very  foreign,  and 
"the  many  and  important  works  designed  and  executed  under  his  su- 
perintendence" have  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
public  soon  discovers  the  mistake,  and  then  comes  probably  another 
revolution. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  pursue  in  detail  the  various  trials  of  the  un- 
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suspecting  Commissioner  :  we  can  only  mention  his  continual  depen- 
dence upon  the  officer  he  may  have  elected,  and  to  whose  judgment 
he  has  "necessarily  to  look  for  guidance  and  confirmation"  of  his  own  : 
his  continual  exposure  to  the  intrigues  and  dishonorable  alliances 
proposed  not  unfrequently  by  his  contractors  :  his  continual  liability  to 
being  shown  up  before  the  community  by  the  failure  of  his  accepted 
plans  and  their  projector,  or  to  be  made  to  hand  into  the  Proprietary 
some  monstrous  bill  of  extras  over  and  beyond  the  estimates  :  or 
worse  than  all,  unwilling  to  confess  the  mistaken  choice  and  incom- 
petency of  his  building  officer,  he  takes  upon  himself  the  duty  of  beg- 
ging professional  information  and  hints  of  plans  from  those  qualified, 
only  to  bestow  them  upon  and  bolster  up  his  empty  oracle  at  home. 

Most  gladly  would  we  have  preferred,  instead  of  thus  sketching  the 
Commissioner  and  Building  Committee  man  as  he  is,  to  follow  up 
pari  possu  the  maxims,  foresight,  sagacity  and  intelligence  of  our 
Commissioner  as  he  should  be  ;  but  learning  never  begins  with  the 
abstract,  and  our  meaning  in  the  limits  of  this  pamphlet  is  more  likely 
to  be  apparent  from  the  examples  around  us  than  from  any  fanciful 
array  of  the  general  qualifications  most  desirable  in  a  good  officer. 

A  few  words  with  regard  to  the  Commission  or  Committee  as  a 
body,  and  we  are  done  with  this  department  of  the  subject.  Chosen 
most  generally,  as  we  said,  not  from  the  ablest,  but  the  most  willing 
and  submissive,  this  conclave  maintains  its  good  natured  characteris- 
tics throughout,  and  falls  an  easy  victim  to  the  most  presuming  even  in 
its  own  ranks.  Whether  he  be  the  chairman,  president,  or  only  an 
untitled  member  of  the  body,  he  exercises  equally  a  paramount  and 
governing  influence.  The  members,  too  ready  to  find  one  willing  to 
assume  responsibilities  irksome  to  them,  ask  no  questions,  or  make 
none  but  affirmative  replies  ;  and  thus  the  purpose  of  their  organiza- 
tion is  defeated  by  a  monarchy  ruling,  instead  of  a  representative  body. 

Then  again  the  relation  between  them  and  the  appointing  power, 
although  once  identical  in  respect  to  interest,  (that  is  before  their 
appointment,)  is  in  great  danger  of  being  so  modified  by  the  change 
of  position,  as  to  border  upon  the  antagonistic.  The  elevated  rank 
sometimes  awarded  in  the  community  to  such  officers — the  influence 
naturally  growing  out  of  it — the  means  and  opportunities  afforded 
them  of  gratifying  this  feeling  of  power  or  the  "lust  of  gain,"  operate 
very  decidedly  to  widen  the  former  relations,  and  they  stand  stockhold- 
ers in  theory,  but  treasure  keepers  in  fact.  A  most  ingenious  but 
most  despicable  fraud,  related  in  a  late  London  journal,  will  illustrate 
the  influence  wielded  by  the  leading  man  of  a  Board — as  follows  : 
"We  have  heard  the  name  of  a  Chairman  and  Contractor  in  a  certain 
metropolitan  Railway,  who  managed  things  of  this  sort  uncommonly 
well  for  themselves.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  day  appointed  for 
breaking  the  seals  of  the  tenders  came,  the  Chairman  found  to  his 
well-feigned  surprise,  that  such  a  party  or  friend  of  his  had  sent  in  a 
blank  tender.  'Of  course,'  the  Chairman  observed,  'this  must  have 
been  a  mistake,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  for  such  an  accident  to  exclude 
him  from  tendering;  it  was  but  fair  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
ply the  omission.'     This  to  his  unsuspecting  colleagues  appeared  so 
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reasonable,  that  the  worthy  Chairman  was  requested  to  return  the 
blank  tender,  which  he  did,  with  a  few  words  in  a  note,  of  which  de- 
ponent saith  not.  Shortly  after,  the  tender  was  returned,  sixpence, 
yes  a  whole  sixpence  under  the  lowest  tender  and  with  many  apolo- 
gies for  the  clerk's  carelessness.  Of  course  being  the  lowest  bid  he 
had  the  contract.  What  was  the  consideration  to  the  Chairman  for 
his  kindness,  we  say  not,  but  surely  every  Contractor  will  admit  he 
deserved  something  handsome."  Or,  to  illustrate  the  neglect  and 
indifference  of  the  Committee  as  a  body,  and  the  license  practised  by 
its  leading  man,  we  have  just  been  furnished  with  the  case  which  fol- 
lows— an  occurrence  on  our  own  borders.  The  "Carolinian"  an- 
nounced, not  long  ago,  with  perfect  satisfaction,  that  "after  calling  in 
the  aid  of  other  gentlemen  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  a  pkM,*'  the 
Commissioners  of  the  New  State  Capitol  all  felt  like  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  happy  result  of  their  unanimity.  The  facts — the 
notorious  facts  of  the  case  which  explain,  though  they  cannot  excuse, 
this  faithless  conduct,  were,  that  of  a  Commission  of  eight,  nut  two 
members  were  present,  to  decide  upon  the  great  issue  for  which  they 
had  been  appointed  :  and  that  the  plan  of  the  Capitol  was  decided  by 
a  College  Faculty,  instead  of  a  Building  Commission. 

To  reflect  upon  cases  of  this  kind  proceeding  from  influences  within 
the  Board,  and  upon  those  we  have  before  described  as  the  actual 
fruits  of  evil  influence  from  without,  may  be  far  from  pleasant;  the 
conclusions  are  certainly  not  flattering  to  human  nature  in  general,  or 
to  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  the  Commissioner  in  particular,  yet  the 
lesson  can  surely  be  turned  to  good  account  by  many  of  our  worthy 
but  unsuspecting  Committees.  It  is  not  that  we  have  a  scarcity  of 
material  among  us  with  which  to  fill  up  such  appointments,  but  it  is 
only  the  low  estimate  put  upon  the  requirements,  or  rather  the  absence 
of  any  thought  or  estimate  about  the  matter  at  all,  which  operates  to 
induce  the  abuses  complained  of.  It  is  not  that  such  abuses  are  not 
known  commonly,  but  that  they  should  be  heard  with  a  mere  smile  or 
a  shrug,  as  if  they  were  a  necessary  heritage  of  the  Public — that  year 
after  year  this  Public  about  which  we  suffer  ourselves  to  become  so 
indifferent  and  callous,  is  becoming  more  and  more  distempered  with 
the  leaven  of  these  abuses.  We  need  to  be  more  solicitous  about  its 
healthy  organization,  more  sensitive  to  its  appearance,  for  by  it  we 
are  judged  of  strangers,  and  from  it  our  children  have  to  learn  their 
first  lessons  of  business  accomplishment — qualification,  economy  and 
high  minded,  unshrinking  integrity. 

Ours  is  no  remarkable  want  of  good  men  and  true,  or  educated,  even 
accomplished  men,  for  such  important  posts — but  we  do  want  our 
prominent  men  everywhere  to  be  better  informed  on  this  subject  of 
Buildings — Construction — the  Art  and  the  Arts  of  Architecture;  if  it 
be  only  enough  to  distinguish  a  section  from  a  perspective — one  order 
from  another — a  Gothic  specimen  from  a  Vandal  failure — a  speaking 
monument  from  a  labelled  one — a  modest  architect  from  an  election- 
eering pledge  taker — a  merely  skilful  estimater  from  an  experienced 
and  bold  constructor — a  land  surveyor  from  a  constructing  engineer — a 
professional  testimonial  from  a  roll  of  influential  friends — the  counsel 
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of  an  eminent  and  tried  architect  or  engineer  from  the  extorted,  hesi- 
tating, meek  remarks  of  some  ignorant  or  cowed  official.  Alas!  that 
it  should  be  said,  but  it  bids  fair  to  be  true  with  us  as  with  the  experi- 
enced in  another  country — "this  word  'confidence'  has  been  the  bane 
of  Committees." 

§.  Now  that  some  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  very  important 
subjects  of  systems  of  Building — Building  organizations — the  duties 
of  Commissioners  and  Commissions,  we  have  to  consider  the  great 
profession  of  the  Builder,  both  in  its  scientific  and  artistic  form — in 
Engineering  and  in  Architecture  ;  the  former  exclusively  a  science  : 
tbe  latter  both  a  science  and  a  fine-art;  Architecture  appearing  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  depends  upon  science  and  the  intel- 
lect for  the  vehicle  of  its  appeal  to  the  imagination,  to  the  sentiment, 
and  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture  are  both  comparatively  new 
professions  among  us.  Scarcely  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
work  of  Internal  improvement  was  started  throughout  the  State,  and 
Canals  and  Rail-roads  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  Engineers 
from  abroad  or  of  aspirants  at  home  ;  and  the  Architect  as  a  resident 
and  native  is  a  still  more  recent  phenomenon.  Some  ten  years  more 
or  less  might  mark  the  bounds  of  our  experience  regarding  this  mem- 
ber of  the  professional  world.  During  this  period  the  demand  for 
Engineers  and  Architects  has  been  gradually,  and  is  now  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  indeed  nothing  less  than  a  "rush"  at  these  posts  has  been 
made  by  many  of  our  most  familiar  names  throughout  the  State. 
And  from  the  preparatory  instruction  and  discipline  of  our  State  Mili- 
tary Academies  down  to  the  superficial  reading  of  a  few  hard  techni- 
cal terms,  or  a  few  weeks  inking  of  fingers  over  a  drawing  board,  or 
a  half  killing  introduction  to  a  wet  surveying  party,  with  the  bringing 
back  of  a  dreamy  recollection  of  shiny  brass  telescopes,  screws, 
plummets  and  spirit  bubbles — has  sprung  an  army  of  applicants  for 
our  Rail-road  Corps  and  Architects'  officers.  Yet  with  all  this  the 
professions  are  so  new  among  us,  and  the  members  so  few  compared 
with  those  of  the  familiar  pursuits  which  have  been  long  under  obser- 
vation, that  little  or  no  information  is  possessed  by  the  Public  respect- 
ing them.  It  would  even  seem  to  regard  them  as  things  so  far  above 
ordinary  capacities  that  not  even  the  effort  to  obtain  some  insight  into 
the  modus  operandi  would  be  successful  or  worth  the  trouble  ;  or  as 
pursuits  not  at  all  capable  of  being  abused  and  improperly  represented 
by  the  vicious  and  ignorant ;  or,  least  of  all,  as  capable  of  either 
blessing  the  land  with  economical  improvement  and  refined  taste,  or 
disgracing  their  proprietary  by  fraudulent  construction  or  extravagance, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  vigilance  it  exercises  over  them.  Some  re- 
marks on  this  point,  found  in  the  R.  R.  Advocate,  are  too  true  not  to 
have  a  place  here.  The  writer  says,  "Government  has  seen  fit  to 
impose  certain  requirements  upon  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  explosions.  Lawyers,  doctors  and  divines 
are  obliged  to  be  examined  as  to  their  qualifications  before  they  are 
allowed  to  practice  in  their  several  professions.     All  mechanics  are 
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required  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  their  trades.  Merchants  must 
serve  their  time  in  the  counting  room,  but  engineers  and  builders  are 
born  with  their  education  complete.  No  one  asks  whether  a  man 
who  is  to  build  a  bridge  over  which  thousands  daily  risk  life  and  limb, 
is  qualified.  Of  course  he  is,  and  if  his  work  falls  to  the  ground,  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  material  and  not  the  man." 

The  subject  must  be  one  at  this  time  greatly  interesting  to  many 
anxious  parents  in  our  midst.  The  youth  of  the  State  have  flocked 
eagerly  of  late  into  the  ranks  of  Engineering  and  Architecture,  more 
or  less  under  the  advice  of  fathers  and  guardians,  who  feel  that  they 
should  not  lose  an  opening  into  professions  represented  to  be  both 
respectable  and  remunerative.  Those,  who  are  not  positively  indiffer- 
ent about  the  professional  schooling  to  which  their  sons  are  subjected, 
must  surely  regret  the  want  of  information,  not  to  say  utter  ignorance, 
they  find  to  obtain  among  their  friends  on  all  sides  regarding  these 
pursuits.  For  a  faint  idea  of  the  qualifications  necessary,  the  duties 
to  be  discharged,  the  responsibilities  incurred,  the  trusts  imposed  and 
the  trials  attending  them,  they  have  perhaps  no  more  competent  autho- 
rity than  the  President  of  some  Rail-road  or  the  retired  Chairman  of 
some  Building  Committee  ;  men  whose  business  it  is  merely  to  occupy 
a  place  in  the  same  machine  of  construction  with  the  Engineer,  and 
who,  if  properly  performing  their  duties,  can  hardly  find  time  to  learn 
much  about  his.  That  these  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  pro- 
fessional matters,  may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  a  case  which  occurred 
within  the  writer's  notice  and  experience.  The  subject  was  a  Presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  very  first  Rail  Roads  in  our  State,  and  the  circum- 
stances as  follows  :  With  a  map  of  the  section  of  country,  over 
which  several  routes  were  being  surveyed,  lying  open  on  the  table,  he 
remarked,  in  drawing  his  finger  emphatically  right  across  two  or  three 

streams,  that  "ATr-  had  found  a  very   beautiful   ridge  just 

there."  Many  a  Direotor,  after  contemplating  the  profile  of  a  route 
for  some  moments  in  hesitating  admiration,  has  lifted  his  eyes  from 
paper,  and  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  pronounced  the  road  very  crooked. 
Many  a  Committee  man  has  complimented  the  beautiful  finish  of  the 
interior,  while  the  walls  were  cracking  all  around  him  ;  or  thought 
that  the  "spirit  of  the  thing"  was  well  preserved  in  decking  a  Ceme- 
tary  entrance  with  a  structure  most  suggestive  of  an  ice  cream  gar- 
den. And  yet  withal  it  seems  sufficient  to  hear  from  such  men,  that 
Mr.  So  and  So,  the  Engineer  or  Architect,  as  the  case  may  be, 
"enjoys  our  full  confidence,  and  you  can  do  no  better  than  rely  upon 
him  for  giving  your  son  an  excellent  professional  schooling."  Parents 
and  guardians  are  satisfied  ;  they  seek,  or  perhaps  can  find  no  higher 
authority  at  hand,  and  the  novice  most  generally  falling  into  the  bad 
ways  of  his  exemplar  Chief  or  Head  Architect,  turns  out  eventually 
an  Engineer  tradesman,  a  Director's  drudge,  a  Committee  waiter  to 
beg  pledges  for  plans,  a  strutting  imposter  to  be  heralded  about  and 
puffed  from  State  to  State  by  some  most  fostering  presses.  What 
does  the  very  best  of  Presidents  know  about  the  profession  which 
builds  his  Road?  Enough  to  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  his  Engi- 
neer ?     Then  he  must  needs  know  more,  and  scarcely  has  use  for  him. 
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Is  the  Chairman  of  a  Building  Committee  himself  the  Architect  1 
When  he  is,  he  may  perhaps  be  supposed  to  know  enough  of  the  pro- 
fession to  give  advice  concerning  its  schools  and  schoolmasters.  If 
but  half  the  deference  allowed  to  physic,  astronomy  and  other  sciences, 
woe  to  be  paid  to  Engineering  and  Architecture,  as  old  as,  if  not 
older  sciences  than  most  others,  there  would  be  none  of  this  appealing 
to  the  half  informed,  any  more  than  to  quack  doctors  and  astrologers. 
It  must  be  stopped,  if  we  desire  to  have  among  us  Engineers  and 
Architects,  honoring  and  honored  in  their  profession,  proud  of  their 
rights  to  respect,  as  well  as  patiently  performing  their  duties,  sought 
for  in  difficult  questions  and  counselling  a  Committee,  or  even  merely 
safe  executors  of  general  directions. 

So  that  with  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  the  dangers  of  indifference  regarding  it,  and  the  certain  know- 
ledge  of  a  wide  spread  ignorance  (to  speak  plainly)  thereupon — it  is 
without  fear  of  drawing  a  smile,  that  we  affirm  the  few  succeeding 
pages,  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  Professions  in  question,  will 
be  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  general  reader.  To  avoid 
repetition,  and  perhaps  confusion,  they  may  be  treated  as  one,  and  all 
remarks  be  as  applicable  to  Engineering  as  to  Architecture,  with  but 
one  exception,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  latter  as  a  fine-art.  To 
such  a  degree  is  this  way  of  treating  the  two  professions  warranted, 
that  nothing  is  more  familiar  than  the  sign  or  advertisement  of  "A.  B., 
Civil  Engineer — Architect,  and  Surveyor,"  in  every  day's  walk  and 
reading.  Whether  the  public  is  the  gainer  by  this  comprehensive 
aspect  of  the  business,  is  not  worth  inquiring  now.  The  third  person 
singular  may  then  refer  to  the  Engineer  or  Architect,  indifferently. 

He  may  be  considered  and  scrutinized  here  as  to — (1.)  the  code, 
courtesies  and  grades  of  his  profession — (2.)  his  rights,  responsibili- 
ties, and  temptations  ;  and  (3.)  his  labors  in  the  field  and  office,  viz. : 
the  survey — estimate — design — plan — specifications,  and  superintend- 
ence of  constructions. 

The  first  subdivision  of  our  subject  need  not  occupy  much  time  ; 
but  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  Engineer  and  Architect's  profes- 
sion it  is  quite  important,  and  this  glance  at  its  domestic  concerns,  as 
it  were,  will  fill  out  an  otherwise  sketchy  picture.  By  the  code,  cour- 
tesies and  grades  of  the  profession  is  meant  the  aspect  it  presents  on 
examining  its  internal  structure.  Though  its  spirit  taken  in  the  most 
comprehensive  regard,  is  more  scientific  than  artistic  or  politic,  that  of 
the  pursuit  or  the  practice  is  certainly  economic  and  disciplinary. 
Hence  its  code  and  courtesies  are  based  more  upon  a  military  spirit 
than  any  other,  such  seeming  to  answer  most  completely  its  varied 
requirements.  Rank  must  exist,  with  labor  organizations,  promo- 
tions, discipline  and  drilling  to  accompany  it.  Besides,  the  profession 
as  introduced  among  us  chiefly  by  army  officers,  who  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  service  temporarily  for  this  purpose,  could  not  fail  to 
receive  an  impress  from  them  ;  and  they  have  left  many  valuable  and 
honored  customs  for  its  guidance.  A  strong  esprit  de  corps,  showing 
itself  in  jealousy  of  unofficial  meddling,  high  respect  for  superiors  in 
office,  courtesy  to  subordinates,  a  dignified   abstinence  from   gossip 
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with  unofficials  about  official  matters,  and  an  avoidance  of  anything 
like  toadyism  or  popularity  seeking — has  been  their  legacy.  All  those 
amenities  which  obtain  among  gentlemen  are  strictly  inculcated  ;  and 
the  friendly  interchange  of  opinions  and  favors,  the  exchange  of  plans — ■ 
data,  and  labors,  mark  at  once  the  true  Engineer  or  Architect. 

Our  modern  ^Engineer,  Architect  and  Surveyor."  combines  a  most; 
amazing  amount  of  wisdom  if  he  be  honestly  prepared  for  his  duties. 
The  one  item  of  Engineering  alone  is  in  all  Army  Service  divided 
into  two  kinds — the  Fortress  or  Building  and  the  Topographical  De- 
partments, while  even  the  Ordnance  arm  has  much  in  connexion. 
Architecture  then,  besides  being  a  science,  is  distinct  from  Engineer- 
ing in  being  also  an  ail.  What  qualifications  this  item  of  the  above 
title  demands,  may  be  apparent  from  the  following  extract  :  "The 
Architect  ought  to  be  a  very  Cerberus  of  ability,  with  a  leash  of  heads, 
one  for  business,  one  for  practical  science,  and  a  third  for  art: — such  a 
combination  of  capita,  that  we  fear  it  is  rarely  found  on  one  pair  of 
shoulders.  We  fear,  too,  that  there  are  some  who  are  entirely  wanting 
in  the  last  and  most  essential  of  these  heads,  and  who,  nevertheless 
contrive,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  discrimination  in  the  public,  to 
get  the  credit  for  possessing  it."  Surveying,  too,  land  surveying — 
with  its  own  peculiar  quaint  system  of  chains  and  old  land-mark  dis- 
sections, is  a  business  in  itself:  all  these  three  arc  expected  of  one 
man.  Yet  where  the  highest  efficiency  is  needed,  as  in  military  and 
government  matters,  these  employments  are  each  the  charge  of  a 
separate  corps.  The  Engineer  Department  proper,  in  point  of  grade, 
stands  first,  being  supplied  by  the  first  honor  men  of  the  schools,  and 
embraces  the  charge  of  military  constructions  offensive  and  defensive ; 
while  the  data  required  for  judicious  planning  of  these  is  the  care  of 
the  Topographical  Engineer,  who  ranks  next  in  honor.  The  duties  of 
this  latter  mostly  comprehend  reconnoissance  or  exploration,  mapping 
and  the  construction  of  bridges  and  roads.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
duties  cover  nearly  the  whole  office  of  our  every  day  Rail-road  Civil 
Engineer:  but  the  call  for  extensive,  costly,  sometimes  ornamental 
buildings  for  the  business  of  a  Road,  requires  on  his  part  no  little 
acquaintance  with  and  taste  for  Architecture;  so  that  in  this  regard  he 
trenches  upon  the  department  of  the  first  mentioned  Engineer.  Then 
for  the  planning  and  erection  of  Public  Buildings  the  Government 
most  generally  employs  Architects  taken,  as  salaried  officers  for  the 
time  being,  from  the  ranks  of  civil  life.  Land-surveying  has,  in  its 
acres,  chains  and  blazes,  no  counterpart  elsewhere,  but  is  essentially 
pacific  and  industrial.  The  Coast  Survey  is  quite  a  different  thing, 
with  its  complex  system  of  Astronomical,  Trigonometrical.  Topogra- 
phical and  Hydrographical  Brigades. 

Of  the  various  personal  grades  throughout  the  two  professions,  we 
cannot  stop  to  say  much.  The  Architect  with  his  Assistants,  some  to 
draft,  some  to  superintend  execution — the  Chief  Engineer  with  his 
more  numerous  retinue  of  assistants  and  sub-assistants,  some  or  one 
only  to  act  as  Principal,  to  whom  alone  orders  are  given,  and  from 
whom  they  are  dispensed  to  the  others,  some  of  these  to  command 
brigades,  or  detached  parties,  of  Survey,  or  to  reside  on  grand  divis- 
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ions  of  the  Road  when  under  construction,  some  to  execute  instru* 
mental  work  or  detailed  laborious  calculations,  some  to  assist  these 
last — all  form  a  complete  and  harmonious  organization,  working  to- 
gether like  a  machine,  whose  every  member,  however  individualized 
by  rank,  title  and  emolument,  is  yet  an  essential  part  of  one  collective 
whole. 

(2.)  From  the  Astronomer  down  to  the  farrier,  "every  man  to  his 
trade"  is  the  maxim  ;  and  equally  well  established  is  it,  that  whatever 
may  be  his  actual  worth,  the  man  is  yet  to  be  believed  competent  until 
proved  to  be  otherwise.  That  some  of  our  Building  authorities  under- 
rate these  rights  by  treating  their  officer  like  a  clerk,  and  that  others 
give  him  far  too  much  power,  proves  that  there  is  abroad  not  so  much 
discrimination  and  forethought  as  positive  ignorance  or  indifference 
about  the  matter.  Of  course  we  do  not  speak  here  of  the  incompetent 
man  ;  he  has  no  such  right  or  claim  upon  the  respect  of  his  Proprie- 
tary :  and  where  it  happens  that  his  incompetency  had  not  been  appa- 
rent at  the  time  of  appointment  but  was  subsequently  developed,  the 
authorities,  instead  of  retaining  him  in  an  unobtrusive  capacity  to  add 
up  figures  and  make  estimates,  (which  is  no  sign  of  capability,)  are, 
in  immediately  dismissing  him,  only  doing  justice  to  him,  themselves, 
and  the  Public,  But  if  he  be  truly  competent,  his  rights  must  be 
recognized  as  a  Professional  man  ;  and  just  as  the  physician's  pres- 
cription is  relied  on,  or  the  blacksmith's  hard  treatment  of  an  unruly 
horse  is  permitted,  so  should  he  be  respected  who  alone  is  responsible 
for  his  counsel  and  proceedings.  He  will  insist  upon  his  share  in  the 
cares  and  councils  of  the  Building  authority  ;  and  give  his  Proprietary 
to  understand  that,  if  displeased,  "their  remedy  must  be  dismissal,  not 
interference"  with  his  duties,  and  least  of  all  with  his  subordinates. 

An  authentic  anecdote  of  the  great  architect,  Michael  Angelo,  illus- 
trates at  once  the  proper  degree  of  professional  pride,  and  the  duties 
of  the  Proprietary.  It  is  related  that,  during  his  labors  in  some  part 
of  St.  Peters,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  meddling  Cardinal,  who  annoyed 
him  by  frequently  questioning  him  touchiug  a  very  evident  imperfection 
in  the  unfinished  chapel.  His  reply  was,  "I  am  not  obliged  to  do  it, 
and  I  would  never  consent  to  be  obliged  to  tell  your  Eminence  or  any 
person  whatever  anything  concerning  it.  Your  business  is  to  take 
care  that  money  is  plenty  at  Rome — that  there  are  no  thieves  about — 
to  let  me  alone,  and  to  permit  me  to  go  on  with  my  plan  as  I  please." 

Another  right  of  the  Competent  man  is  to  claim  and  to  receive  in 
society  generally  the  attentions  shown  alike  to  the  Doctor,  the  Divine, 
and  the  Barrister.  His  profession  is  as  old  and  as  noble  as  theirs; 
and  no  one  questions  its  exceeding  usefulness.  It  is  in  no  reflection 
on  our  social  customs  that  this  has  been  remarked  here,  but  to  draw 
notice  upon  such  members  of  the  profession  as  either  avoid  the  com- 
pany and  influences  of  their  more  eminent  scientific  brethren  at  home 
aud  abroad,  through  fear  of  betraying  their  own  shallow  acquirements, — 
or  are  in  a  marked  manner  excluded  from  the  circles  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  their  profession.  In  the  one  case  they  have,  by  not 
being  competent,  been  denied  the  right ;  in  the  other  they  have,  from 
lack  of  professional  pride,  failed  to  stimulate  themselves  by  it  to  the 
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attainment  of  proper  excellence ;  and  have  thus  wilfully,  as  it  were, 
sold  their  right,  never  daring  afterwards  to  urge  their  claims  to  it. 
Hence  there  need  be  no  better  evidence  of  our  Engineer  Architect's 
incapacity  than  his  occupying  one  or  the  other  of  these  positions  in 
society ;  that  is,  when  he  is  seen  either  to  shun  of  his  own  will  the 
company  of  the  well  informed  and  scientific — or  to  be  shunned  by  and 
excluded  from  such  company,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  enter  it. 

No  rights  without  their  complementary  duties  or  responsibilities — 
and  we  pass  naturally  to  those  of  the  Engineer  and  Architect.  To  his 
Proprietary,  or  retainers,  subordinates  and  associates  professional,  and 
to  the  Public,  he  owes  many  serious  and  severe  ones.  The  first  two 
have  the  greatest  claims  upon  him,  for  to  them  he  must,  besides  the 
duties  owed  them  in  common  with  the  rest,  render,  over  and  above,  the 
full  worth  of  the  remuneration.  This  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
words  :  he  owes  them  a  structure  combining  for  qualities,  adaptedness, 
durability,  cheapness  :  or  a  survey  completely  traced,  mapped  in  the 
minutest  detail,  and  executed  in  the  shortest  possible  time  :  or  an 
opinion,  to  the  point,  mature,  and  unhesitating.  At  times  when  from 
ignorance  or  perversity,  the  Buildinjr  authority  presumes  to  act  on  its 
own  opinion  in  his  department  and  charge,  it  becomes  a  duty  with  him 
(as  well  as  a  right)  to  remonstrate  loudly  and  strive  to  set  matters  in 
proper  train  and  discipline  before  the  catastrophe  comes  on  :  his  neg- 
lect of  this  being  a  wrong  to  the  true  interests  of  his  Proprietary. 
Servility  he  owes  not  to  any  one,  whether  retainer  or  even  the  mono- 
poliser by  agreement  of  his  time.  Nothing  more  than  the  courtesy  of 
a  gentleman  should  be  exacted  of  him  by  such  parties.  A  mistake  is 
often  made  by  thoughtless  Boards  and  Building  Committees  in  impo- 
sing upon  their  Engineer  or  Architect  a  most  burdensome  and  unpro- 
fessional responsibility  :  we  mean  the  duties  of  Treasurer  or  Disbur- 
sing Agent.  This  is  both  embarrassing  to  his  professional  usefulness, 
and  a  trial,  if  not  a  temptation,  to  his  integrity.  He  will,  if  a  proper 
man,  always  disclaim  any  connexion  with  the  exchequer,  further  than 
a  right  to  draw  upon  it  for  such  sums  as,  from  his  own  estimates,  the 
Proprietary  has  put  to  his  credit.  He  has  sufficient  and  heavy  respon- 
sibilities attending  the  practice  of  his  profession,  without  this  class  of 
cares. 

To  his  associates  and  subordinates  in  the  profession  his  duties  arc 
almost  too  apparent  to  require  notice.  Yet  a  word  may  be  said  con- 
cerning the  too  frequent  disregard  of  those  little  civilities  so  consistent 
with  command  and  rank,  so  necessary  to  win  respect  and  affection 
from  subordinates,  who  without  these  will  never  give  that  hearty  co- 
operation  all  important  to  the  success  of  enterprise.  To  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  in  particular,  he  should  furnish  both  a  good 
example  of  accurate,  judicious  design  in  the  works  before  them,  be- 
sides advancing  their  interests  by  advice  respecting  their  studies,  and 
promotions  from  merit  alone. 

Placed  as  our  Engineer  and  Architect  is  at  wide  intervals  of  the 
body  social,  and  with  us  at  least  almost  a  stranger,  he  bears  about 
with,  him  more  responsibilities  than  those  of  a  mere  Bridge  Builder. 
With  a  mission  and  a  purpose  of  his  own,  he  holds  the  public  off  much 
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at  his  own  mercy,  until  it  begins  to  understand  him  and  prepare  itself 
against  his  abuse  of  power.  It  is  more  than  crushing  a  few  hundred 
passengers  or  Legislators  that  he  is  capable  of:  he  may  do  all  this, 
and  yet  by  an  unsuspecting  public  be  permitted  besides  to  filch  them 
to  an  extravagant  extent ;  to  disseminate  the  influence  of  lax  princi- 
ples or  professional  practice  among  the  youth  entrusted  to  his  school- 
ing ;  to  corrupt  the  press  by  a  kind  of  patent-medicine  puffing  of  his 
own  performances,  and  of  course,  with  the  press,  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  public  ;  to  draw  around  himself  a  legion  of  parasites  dishonor- 
ably allied  and  organized  for  harvesting  all  the  "pickings"  to  be  made 
or  extorted  from  a  job  ;  to  vitiate  and  lower  the  standard  of  workman- 
ship in  a  whole  community,  by  encouraging  or  being  indifferent  to  the 
slighting  and  sloven  performances  of  his  contractors  ;  and,  not  least 
though  last — to  debase  the  very  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  take  from 
society  the  study  of  art,  and  put  before  it,  in  its  place,  mere  specimens 
of  novelty,  clippings  from  all  quarters,  jangling  and  ill-adjusted  to  their 
own  unity,  and  not  adapted  as  a  mass  to  the  given  purpose.  These 
are  no  visionary  ideas  of  what  might  happen  if  our  Architect  and 
Engineer  choose  to  have  things  so,  they  are  some  of  the  abuses  now 
every  day  practised  among  us.  People  keep  repeating,  "we  know 
this  man  is  a  very  responsible  person,  but  really  it  is  too  delicate  a 
business  to  be  prying  into  his  profession,  and  looking  out  for  the  weak 
points  where  he  may  transgress."  And  although  fraud  and  failure  of 
construction  may  be  daily  breaking  out  before  them,  this  thing  of 
examining  into  its  causes  is  ever  postponed.  A  commissioner  tells 
them  it  lies  between  the  architect  and  the  contractor :  a  contractor 
that  it  is  among  the  commissioners  whom  he  is  going  to  sue  for  dam- 
ages :  a  Chairman  of  Committee  says  the  Mayor  of  the  City  is  to 
blame  :  the  Mayor  that  it  is  the  sub-committee,  and  so  on.  Archi- 
tects and  Engineers,  if  pressed  hard,  raise  sympathy  at  once  by  protests 
and  memorials,  and  the  very  Republic  is  appealed  to  for  their  exculpa- 
tion. "Nobody  to  blame" — no  one  person  upon  whom  finger  can  be 
laid,  and  "thou  art  the  man,"  said  to  him  !  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in 
leaving  this  topic,  that  our  Engineer  Architect  is  responsible  for  the 
occurrence  of  all  those  evils  enumerated  above,  and  that  his  duty  to  the 
public  lies  in  the  avoidance  of  them.  If  all  in  the  profession  were 
competent  and  honest,  these  things  would  never  have  been  suggested 
by  actual  happening.  The  public  can  scarcely  hope  to  instruct  or 
indoctrinate  such  men,  but  once  made  alive  to  their  ways  and  means 
and  opportunities  of  abuse,  it  can  at  least  guard  itself  by  a  discrimina- 
ting of  rewards  and  rebukes,  and  leave  them  to  benefit  as  they  can  by 
the  new  system. 

This  brings  up,  in  order,  the  consideration  of  the  temptations  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  the  Engineer  and  Architect.  Foremost  among  these 
may  be  noticed  two  which  must  be  apparent  to  any  who  realise  the 
position  occupied  by  this  member  of  the  professional  world.  He  is 
exposed  to  dishonorable  promptings  and  proceedings  towards  the  ob- 
taining ofa  reputation,  (rather  a  popularity,) — and  then,  when  a  foot- 
hold is  gained  in  the  community,  he  is  exposed  to  the  secret  overtures 
of  contractors  or  other  hangers-on  of  the  kind,  who  tempt  him  to  steal 
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and  lie,  by  the  ravenous  alliances  hatched  up  at  their  will.  These  at 
first  sight  may  seem  to  be  temptations  common  to  all  professions,  and 
to  some  degree  they  are  ;  but  nothing  can  equal  the  circumstances  and 
chances  favoring  our  Engineer  Architect.  To  no  other  profession 
does  the  public  present  in  itself  so  perfect  a  dupe;  whether  we  regard 
its  inability  to  detect  the  servile  advances  and  base  deceptions  of  an 
aspirant  for  popularity — or  its  indifference  to  the  malpractices  of  fraudu- 
lent alliance. 

Says  a  late  writer — "Among  the  worst  evils  under  which  Architec- 
ture labors  in  the  present  day,  is  the  general  faith  in  the  virtue  of  com- 
petition." Be  it  ours  to  add  an  humble  but  vehement  support  to  his 
position.  How  comes  it,  that  the  words  "competition"  and  "monopo- 
ly," sounding  out  from  the  Merchant's  Exchange,  find  any  echo  in  the 
classic  temples  or  Gothic  cloisters  of  the  olden  time!  Is  this  basely 
•practical  tendency  of  the  times,  to  becloud  and  blot  out  all  that  is  noble 
in  sentiment  and  the  beautiful !  Let  art,  and  science  too,  throw  off 
and  disown  these  words  ;  let  them  rest,  where  they  rose  from,  on  the 
lips  of  the  cotton-buyer  and  shop-keeper  :  there  may  be  "rivalry"  and 
"pre-eminence"amongartists  and  followers  of  science — there  never  can 
be  competition  or  monopoly.  From  all  who  approach  her  thus  sordidly, 
true  Art  retreats  "with  an  indignant  fiery  purity — not  to  be  touched." 
And  Science,  upon  whom  at  every  turn  and  transit  reposes  the  travel- 
ler's full  confidence,  will  justly  spurn  the  meanness  which  brings  to 
her,  votaries  and  workers,  as  it  would  bricks — by  the  lowest  bid. 

It  is  in  the  pursuit  of  a  reputation  that  this  noxious  custom  of  com- 
petition operates  to  lower  the  moral  and  professional  excellence  of  the 
young  beginner.  In  the  struggle  for  success  in  a  contest  like  his,  he 
finds  it  far  easier  to  influence  the  deciding  party  by  playing  upon  its 
ignorance,  than  by  appealing  to  its  information  :  by  electioneering 
and  asking  for  pledges  long  before  plans  are  ever  shown,  than  by  chal- 
lenging the  tribunal  upon  the  alone  merits  of  his  plans.  We  have 
spoken  already  about  the  capacity  and  competency  of  most  of  our 
Building  Committees ;  and  with  this  slim  material  to  persuade  over, 
the  prize  falls  readily  to  the  most  barefaced  of  the  competitors.  The 
use  of  a  glib  tongue — a  pompous  professional  vocabulary — an  extra 
quantity  of  red  paint — a  very  "practical"  reputation,  or  of  some  first- 
rate  retired  tallow  chandler's  name,  has  decided  many  a  plan  in  a  few 
moments.  The  design  may  be  ever  so  barbarous — the  deciding  power 
is  made  to  believe  it  is  only  "barbaric :"  the  plans  ever  so  unsafe  or 
unsightly — it  is  enough  that  they  look  very  much  mystified  with  lines 
running  in  all  directions,  and  form  altogether  a  clear  conception  of 
chaos  to  the  eye  of  the  Committee  man.  The  structure  is  put  up  by 
them  and  it  falls  down  by  them  ;  or  it  keeps  on  costing  more  money  at 
each  successive  estimate  :  but  no  one  thinks  to  remind  another,  how 
on  the  day  of  competition  their  architect  abused  all  the  plain  black 
plans — said  red  was  a  better  colour — he  was  a  practical  man — build- 
ing would  cost  on  a  cool  calculation  only  a  song,  &c,  &c. 

Competition  without  honest  and  capable  tribunals  is  a  positive  fraud 
upon  the  profession  and  the  public.  It  is  a  poisoned  bait  to 
the  young  aspiring  architect.     We  have  our  annual  Institute  exhibi- 
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tions — and  first  in  the  order  of  articles  invited  is  architectural  drawing 
or  design.  Such  exhibitions  have  been  occurring  year  after  year  in 
other  countries,  and  most  likely  finer  specimens  of  design  offered  than 
any  we  have  ever  had.  Let  us  hear  what  the  London  Quarterly  in  a 
late  number,  says  : — "Men  of  eminence  refuse  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  chances  of  such  a  contest.  *  *  *  *  Hence,  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  only  inferior  ability  which  is  brought  into  play, 
and  even  such  as  it  is,  it  works  to  a  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  the 
artist  is  more  intent  upon  producing,  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
thought  and  time,  some  showy  elevation  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  vulgar 
spectator,  than  upon  elaborating  a  plan  which  will  obtain  the  perma- 
nent approbation  of  the  public!" 

But  if  this  temptation  lies  in  the  path  to  success,  there  is  another 
and  a  graver  one  when  power  and  position  have  been  gained.  To  a 
stranger  to  these  matters,  it  is  almost  incredible  the  extent  to  which 
the  Engineer  or  Architect  is  assailed  by  manufacturers  and  contract, 
ing  adventurers  of  various  sorts,  coming  and  going  at  all  times  and  in 
all  shapes  :  in  drummers,  in  splendid  placards  and  pictures,  in  flatter- 
ing letters  and  fair  promises.  The  more  shameless  among  these  scru- 
ple not  to  propose  a  bribe  for  the  good  will  of  this  officer,  who  forth- 
with closes  some  heavy  contract  with  men  he  may  have  no  confidence 
in.  Or  with  a  well  known  accomplice,  the  Engineer  Architect  may 
conduct  successive  swindles  without  raising  suspicion  against  a  "favor- 
ite contractor."  We  need  not  go  abroad  for  illustrations  of  these  two 
cases.  A  careful  retrospect  will,  in  our  own  State  and  City,  be  all 
that  is  necessary.  Rumor,  trumpet-tongued,  spoke  of  an  instance 
where  this  game  had  been  plaid  for  a  longtime  and  upon  many  repeated 
occasions.  The  modus  was  said  to  be  as  follows  :  plans  would  be 
invited  publicly  as  customary,  and  the  party  fore-ordained  for  the  job 
would  give  in  some  amazingly  low  bid  ;  he  would  have  the  contract  of 
course,  but  with  no  pretensions  towards  defining  its  meaning  in  strict 
specifications.  During  the  erection,  numberless  additions  and  extras 
would  be  thought  of  and  ordered  by  the  Architect,  which  not  having 
been  contracted  for  were  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  two  to  compromise 
a  valuation.  How  in  the  end  the  buildings  cost  twice  the  contract 
prices  and  both  parties  waxed  wealthy,  may  readily  be  imagined. 

(3.)  In  taking  up  the  topic  of  our  Engineer  Architect's  duties,  no 
more  is  meant  to  be  said  than  actually  concerns  the  public  mind.  At 
least  as  much  should  be  known  of  the  principles  which  govern  the 
design  and  erection  of  a  large  building,  or  the  construction  of  a  Rail- 
road, as  of  the  process  of  turning  the  furniture  which  is  to  fill  the 
rooms,  or  of  casting  the  wheels  which  are  to  spin  over  the  rails.  The 
knowledge  of  such  details  is  common  enough,  and  in  its  place  very 
useful,  but  to  Building  Committee  men  or  Directors  is  almost  worthless. 
Were  they  to  be  skilled  in  each  and  every  trade  called  forth  by  the 
demands  of  construction,  and  yet  were  unacquainted  with  those  profes- 
sional duties,  which,  like  a  main-spring,  set  in  motion  the  entire  machi- 
nery of  building — they  would  have  as  little  influence  in  the  result,  as 
men  who,  trained  to  house  painting,  seek  to  preside  over  an  Academy 
of  Fine-Arts  ;  brushes,  paints  and  oils,  they  certainly  may  be  said  to 
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be  familiar  with  in  their  way — but  of  the  combinations,  uses,  purposes 
to  which  the  artist  applies  those  materials,  they  are  perfectly  igno- 
rant. The  too  general  impression  is,  that  apart  from  masonry, 
carpentry,  land-surveying  and  swamp-embanking,  there  is  nothing  in 
Architecture  or  Engineering  which  does  not  come  by  intuition.  Hence 
it  is,  the  public  has  been  ripe  for  any  imposition,  which  men  calling 
themselves  Architects  and  Engineers  might  choose  to  play  off,  and 
equally  regardless  of  the  claims  of  those,  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
long  and  careful  professional  training,  have  yet  never  been  able  to 
learn  the  Art  of  Humbug. 

The  labors  of  the  profession  in  question  cannot  be  enlarged  upon 
further  than  to  say  a  few  words  upon  each  of  the  most  prominent. 
Of  the  field  or  out-door  duties,  we  have  promised  to  notice  two — the 
survey  and  superintendence :  and  of  the  office  duties — the  Estimate, 
Design,  plan  and  specifications. 

The  survey  of  a  Rail-road  comprehends  all  imaginable  cases  in  this 
department   of  an  Engineer's    labors,  and  being  besides  the  familiar 
example  of  the  day,  will  suit  well  for  an  illustration.     With  a  knowledge 
of  the  highest  attainable  tractive  power  of  the  locomotive,  the  Engineer 
establishes,  before  going  to  his  survey,  the  maximum  rate  of  incline  or 
grade  up  which  (consistent  with  economy)  the   locomotive  can  travel ; 
then  a  knowledge  of  its  properties  and  qualities  as  a  machine  establish 
for  him  the  least  possible  length  or  continuance  of  such  inclines,  with  a 
view  to  their  frequency  and  adaptation  to  quick  undulations.     These 
precautions  are  more  or  less  forced  upon  him   in  proportion  to  the  face 
of  the  country,  which,  from  common  report,  he  may  learn  to  be  moun- 
tainous or  flat :   in  the  latter  case,  the  maximum  power  of  the  locomotive 
need  never  be  tested.     Experience  has,  up  to  the  present,  warranted 
the    use   of  from   40    to    60    feet    per   mile    as    the  highest  rate  of 
grade  or  rise  consistent  with  power  and  economy.     Dependent,  too, 
upon  a  knowledge  of  his  locomotive,  is  the  no  less  requisite  precaution 
of  establishing  the   minimum  rate   of  curvature  or  deflection   from  a 
straight  line,  or  in  common  phrase,  "how  short  he  can  turn."     With 
these  data — the  maximum  rate  of  grade,  the  minimum  length  of  grade, 
and  the  minimum  radius  of  curves,  he  may  think  of  beginning  his  sur- 
vey ;  without  them,  he  would  be  ignorant  of  its  very  aim  and  purpose, 
which  is,  not  merely,  not  to  exceed  these  limits  and  conditions,  but  to 
fall  within  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  choice  of  a  route.     Taking, 
as  the  commonest  case,  a  broken  section  of  country  for  our  illustration, 
we  may  suppose  the  Engineer  in  possession  of  his  data,  and  looking 
from  some  eminence  over  the  maze  of  hill  and  dale  before  him.     Is  he 
now  to  touch  upon  every  hill-top  and  sound  the  depth  of  every  valley 
before  he  can  assure  himself  of  the  practicability  of  his   adapting  the 
ground  before  him  to  the  requirements  of  a  Rail-road  ?     That    would 
be  an  endless  occupation.     No,  he  has  a  secret  which  arranges  the 
landscape  before  him — gives  each  knoll   its  place,  and  establishes   its 
species.     Earth,  in  her  very  rujrgedness,  affords  him  a  key  and  guide, 
which  shows  order  and  system  and  Divine  Law  as  well  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  ground  as  in  the  production  of  its  fruits.     That  guide  is  water  ; 
and  the  little  brook  that  springs  at  his  feet  helps  him  now,  although 
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afterwards  it  becomes  his  greatest  enemy  and  hindrance,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Road.  Does  he  need  the  lowest  possible  pass  through 
a  range  of  hills,  let  him  hunt  for  the  largest  stream.  Does  he  start  on 
high  ground,  and  wish  to  keep  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  on  to  his 
journey's  end,  let  him  eschew  water  and  keep  as  far  as  possible  from 
it;  if  he  wishes  to  be  high,  he  must  be  dry  too.  But  this  appeal  to 
the  eye  alone,  although  sufficing  for  a  reconnoisance,  is  no>  co  J.  ivs 
enough  for  him.  Instruments  constructed  delicately,  some  with  mag- 
netic needle  or  nicely  graduated  circles,  some  with  the  spirit-bubble 
to  warn  of  the  least  departure  from  a  level,  furnish  those  more 
exact  comparisons  of  the  relative  directness  and  evenness  of  the  various 
routes  which  the  eye  suggested.  These  examinations  themselves 
have  to  be  refined  again  and  again  until  the  final  location  is  decided 
upon.  This  consists  in  straightening  out  and  regulating  the  more  or 
less  crooked  lines  of  the  first  surveys,  and  requires  about  three  times 
as  much  care  and  time.  Of  course,  intimately  connected  with  the 
surveys,  are  the  many  different  classes  of  maps,  profiles,  dec,  which  we 
may  only  touch  upon  in  speaking  of  the  office  duties  :  here  we  have 
aimed  but  to  suggest  some  of  the  leading  principles  which  individual- 
ize the  surveys  of  the  Engineer.  Notwithstanding  the  short  experi- 
ence which  our  State  has  had  in  Rail-road  surveys,  time  has  already 
developed  many,  and  will  continue  to  develope  more  gross  mistakes 
in  the  location  of  some  lines,  to  be  blamed  partly  upon  incompetent 
Engineering,  and  upon  the  undue  haste  of  companies  to  begin  con- 
struction, before  time  had  been  allowed  for  a  complete  system  of  re- 
visions along  the  located  line.  We  know  in  common  report  of  two 
parties  on  a  mountain  survey  disagreeing  by  a  thousand  odd  feet  as 
to  the  elevation  of  the  terminus  of  their  joint  labors  :  of  a  company 
who,  in  spite  of  the  experience  of  a  late  devastating  freshet,  have 
constructed  their  road  up  the  same  river  at  a  lower  level  than  its  pre- 
decessor, which  had  been  swept  and  scoured  out  for  miles  :  starting 
from  a  point  which  had  been  submerged  and  boated  over,  they  have 
deliberately  descended  into  the  River  valley,  and  when  the  next 
freshet  comes,  the  Road  will  be  the  play-ground  of  the  sturgeon  and 
catfish.  This  has  all  been  permitted  in  the  face  of  ample  time  re- 
maining for  a  revision  of  the  line  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  disgrace- 
ful neglect  on  record. 

The  superintendence  of  constructions,  Engineering  and  Architec- 
tural, is  of  vital  importance,  as  upon  it  depend  the  lives  as  well  as 
fortunes  of  individuals.  In  its  out-door  sense,  it  means  little  more 
than  inspection  ot  materals  and  workmanship  ;  but  for  this  purpose 
alone  there  is  demanded  the  highest  excellence.  The  most  varied 
acquaintance  and  experience  regarding  the  fitness,  durability,  purity, 
good  and  bad  marks  of  all  building  materials  and  tools  and  machinery, 
from  sap  pine  to  cement,  from  a  well  balanced  pick  to  a  badly  planned 
pile-driver;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  job 
in  masonry,  carpentry,  or  earthwork,  of  all  the  deceptions,  great  and 
small,  which  can  be  played  off  during  the  absence  of  supervision,  with 
avast  deal  of  firmness,  impartiality  and  courage — form  together  some 
of  the  many  qualifications  necessary  to  a  good  inspecting  Superin- 
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tendent.  •  Occasional  and  6udden  calls  are  made  upon  him  for  the 
prompt  adoption  of  some  new  plan  of  construction  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  the  first.  :.:id  he  must  also  be  a  man  of  expedients  and  for  emergen- 
cies. Had  the  superintendence  of  our  first  new  Capitol  been  of  such 
kind,  it  would  never  have  had  to  be  pulled  down  :  had  the  Fish  Mar- 
ket coffer-dam  been  inspected,  there  would  not  have  been  that  enor- 
mous biil  for  pumping.  Many  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  to 
defeat  this  close  surveillance,  many  temptations  to  relax  the  frequency 
or  fullness  of  such  examinations  ;  and  it  is  by  many  considered  the 
most  difficult,  important  and  thankless  duty  of  the  profession.  Under 
the  best  circumstances,  there  are  few  overseers  who  are  not  guilty 
of  occasional  oversights. 

The  Estimate  is,  in  point  of  time,  the  first  of  office  labors — but 
neither  in  importance  or  qualifications  necessary  is  it  at  all  entitled 
to  the  same  pre-eminence.  The  mistake  is  common  and  very  easily 
made,  that  the  cautious  and  correct  estimator  must  be  the  best  Engineer 
or  Architect.  In  answer  to  some  objections  against  a  candidate  for 
office,  it  was  remarked  to  the  writer  by  one  of  our  very  best  business 
men,  that  "Mr.  L.  had  always,  to  his  knowledge,  given  correct  esti- 
mates ;  and  although  the  public  mind  seemed  to  be  suspicious  of  his 
other  qualifications,  he  was  content  to  take  him  on  the  merit  of  those 
estimates."  The  conclusion  was  bold  and  unwarranted  ;  for  the  Esti- 
mate is  an  airy  nothing,  from  its  very  nature  ;  it  does  not  break 
necks  and  squander  money  :  its  sole  merit  and  importance  consists  in 
its  exact  exhibit  of  what  things  will  cost ;  and  if  the  things  eventually 
cost  no  more,  it  is  pronounced  a  good  estimate  or  rice  versa.  Now, 
any  old  market  woman  can  recollect  prices,  can  allow  for  contingen- 
cies, &c — she  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  safety  of  the  structures 
estimated  for — so  they  cost  just  what  the  Estimate  predicted.  As  in 
the  case  of  a  bridge:  it  may  have  been  estimated  to  cost  $50,000 — 
it  was  built  and  cost  just  the  estimate, — but  from  being  a  bad  job  it 
failed  and  began  to  fall  down  :  here  now  the  Estimate  maker  is  to  be 
praised,  and  the  Engineer  to  be  blamed.  A  growing  evil  of  the  day  is 
the  practice  of  extremely  low  estimating  with  a  view  to  draw  on  the 
building  party — and  on  the  strength  of  this,  (the  Architect's  estimate) 
tempt  him  to  commit  himself  at  once  to  beginning  the  building.  The 
trick  is  found  out  when  the  mechanics  are  invited  to  give  bids,  or  in 
some  places  not  until  the  extras  begin  to  come  in  pretty  briskly  after 
every  thing  was  reported  complete. 

The  Design  is  purely  the  artist's  work,  and  as  such  belongs  only  to 
the  Architect,  not  to  the  Engineer;  the  latter  may  make  a  plan — he 
never  is  expected  to  make  a  design.  The  principle  of  Architectural 
design,  like  that  which  conjures  up  sweet  notes  in  the  mind  of  the 
composer — lovely  faces  before  the  eye  of  the  painter,  or  strings  wild 
fancies  into  harmony  in  the  poet's  brain,  must  be  inborn  love  for  the 
beautiful,  and  the  touch-stone  of  its  purity  is  adaptedness.  Architec- 
ture, as  it  is,  cannot  claim  the  rank  among  the  arts  which  it  once 
held :  it  has  been  far  outstripped  by  music,  and  it  was  always  perhaps 
subordinate  to  poetry,  painting  and  statuary.  But  it  is  artistically 
more  than  a  mere  decorative  accomplishment ;  lines  and  shadows  are 
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certainly  not  ornaments,  and  yet  it  is  upon  the  artistic  disposition  of 
these  particularly  that  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  structure  depends. 
Ornament  is  nothing  without  a  proper  application  of  it ;  or  rather,  it 
becomes  in  the  hand  of  a  bungler  the  most  perfect  instrument  of  dis- 
gust.    We    might  say,  at  a  venture,  that   the   mission  of  design  in 
buildings  is   to  produce  the  effect,  on  the    observer,  of  'order  graced 
with  the   attractions  of  ornament.'      Sculpture  or  statuary  presents 
and   illustrates  the  beauty  of  form,   we  think,  distinct  from    order ; 
and  in  this  respect  it   almost  merges  into  architectural  design  when 
the  subject  is  monumental  or  highly  decorative.     In  this  way,  monu- 
mental  architecture    requires  for  its  designs   a  larger   proportion  of 
imagination  and  taste  than  building  architecture,  and  should  be  most 
cautiously  entrusted  to  the  "practical"  crowd.     Our  acquaintance  with 
Designs  has  been   comparatively  a  short  one  ;  and  those,  competent 
to  say,  will  testify  that  of  them  we  have  seen  far  more  artful  than 
artistic.     Pictures,  some  very  prettily  drawn  and  painted,  others  mere 
daubs,  have  been  handed  in  as  designs,  and  the  effect,  because  sur- 
prising  and  novel,  has    been  construed  to  be  beautiful.     Tribunals, 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  principles  and  specimens  of  beauty  in 
the  Art,  have  something   striking  and  curious  pushed  before  them  in 
answer  to  a  call   for  designs ;  and  not  daring  to  pass  harsh  judgments 
where  they  are  thus   ignorant,   they  pronounce   each  design    chaste, 
beautiful,  grand,  rich,  &c,  until  the  leaven  of  electioneering  begins  to 
work  ;  when  it  is  only  the   chosen  one  which  is  heaped   over  with 
admiring  teims.     We  have  to  learn  that  in  Art  it  is  not  the  "studies" 
but  the  chefs  (Tceuvre  which  are  to  be  loved    and  admired  as  creations 
of  the  beautiful,  and  are  to  serve  for  standard  and  model  to  their  suc- 
cessors.    We  must  discriminate  between    the    curiosities    of  style  in 
Architecture,  the  gamutexercises  of  design,  (as  it  were,)  and  the  time- 
abiding  schools  and  orders  of  the  Art :  just  as  with  science,  we  find 
in  the  Chemist's  laboratory,  sights  and  smells,  which,  to   the   public 
sense,  are   neither  edifying  nor  agreeable — yet,  when  the  experiment 
is  concluded,  we    may   greet   some  splendid  and    precious   discovery. 
Our  Architects,  made  cautious   by  such  a  policy,  will    thin    off  their 
numbers,  and  leave  a  purer  article  in  the  professional  crucible.     Cer- 
tain  it  is,  that,  as   we   now  stand,   surrounded  by    so   called  speci- 
mens  from  every  order  and  style  of  the  Art,  the  time  has  come   when 
we  may  be  content  to  improve  upon  past  efforts  before  again  craving 
for  novelties.     Here  is  an  able-bodied    Corinthian   shaft   stuck   close 
against  its  pilaster  cousin  of  the  wall,  and  bearing  no  weight  but  its 
own  :  here  an  Italian  villa  crouches  among  towering  American  tene- 
ments, extending  itself  in  piazzas,  as  if  to  catch  breath  in  the  crowded 
atmosphere  :  there  a  temple  with  four  porches,  monumented  high  in  air, 
calls   itself  a  cupola  :  a  gay  little  wooden  building,    garnished    with 
fancy  trimming,  points  the  way  to  the  graves :  while  Norman  spectres 
frown  down  from  wooden  battlements  upon  the  vulgar  crowd  beneath, 
or  a  Gothic  buttress,  made  of  boards,  leans  upon  the  wall  for  its  own 
support.     If  we  will  have  novelty,  let  us  begin  at  home  by  restoring 
our  hybrid  specimens  to  their  legitimate  orders  :  the  greatest  novelty 
will  thus  be  the  sight  of  a  pure  specimen.     Let  us  bear  in  mind,  also, 
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that  the  school,  however  purely  represented,  may  be  so  treated  by  the 
Architect  as  to  be  offensive  to  good  taste  ;  or  as  one  better  expresses 
it — "every  species  of  Architecture  comprehends  productions  of  widely 
different  degrees  of  merit ;  for  there  are  good  things  in  a  poor  style, 
and  exceedingly  poor  things  in  the  best.  The  generic  name  vouches 
nothing  whatever  for  the  quality  of  any  individual  work." 

The  Plan  is  the  test  of  the  design's  practicability  ;  or  where,  as  with 
the  Engineer,  there  has  been  no  design,  it  is  simply  the  presentation 
on  paper  of  the  structure  in  its  mathematical  severity  of  right  and 
curved  lines.  Both  Architect  and  Engineer  here  labor  to  illustrate 
most  plainly  the  appearance  and  dimensions  of  the  work  in  every 
possible  way.  The  Plan  actually  comprehends  a  large  family  of 
plans  :  dimensions  and  positions  have  to  be  viewed  from  various  quar- 
ters :  at  one  moment  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  outside  the  building, 
and  directly  opposite  every  part  and  portion  of  the  side  considered,  but 
no  other  ;  and  this  view  (which  is  to  the  observer  never  actually  ob- 
tained) is  called  the  "elevation."  Then  the  eye,  maintaining  its 
ubiquity  on  that  same  side  of  the  building,  is  supposed  to  penetrate  the 
thick  walls,  and  view  as  through  clear  glass  the  interior  arrangements 
of  ceiling,  door  and  window  heights,  floor  thickness,  &c,  from  ground 
to  garret-top  and  ridge-beam  ;  this  they  call  a  "vertical  section." 
Then  leaving  its  position  at  the  side  of  the  building,  the  eye  is  sup- 
posed to  be  above,  and  as  before,  to  be  at  the  same  moment  of  time 
precisely  above  each  particle  of  the  structure  :  through  a  transparent 
roof,  it  sees  the  upper  story,  and  describes  it  by  the  width  and  length 
of  rooms,  thickness  of  walls  and  partitions,  width  of  window  and  doors 
and  spaces  between  ;  and  this  view  they  call  the  "horizontal  seel  ion" 
or  plan  of  the  upper  story.  Then  the  eye,  from  the  same  position, 
looks  through  this  upper  story  flooring  for  the  same  kind  of  information 
about  the  next  floor  ;  and  so  on  down  to  the  ground  or  lowest  story, 
which,  being  thus  viewed  and  depicted,  we  are  shown  the  "ground 
plan."  After  this  general  presentation,  comes  the  more  difficult  and, 
to  the  common  eye,  uninteresting  working  plans,  by  which  the  work- 
man is  governed  as  to  the  minutest  dimension  of  details,  their  form, 
and  the  mode  of  constructing  them.  Such,  in  a  popular  way,  is  the 
description  of  a  set  of  house  plans.  To  many,  it  doubtless  seems 
to  presume  too  much  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public  with  regard  to 
such  things  ;  but  what  can  we  infer  to  be  its  acquaintance,  when  only 
yesterday,  the  highest  Building  tribunal  in  the  State  decided  upon  an 
Architect  and  his  Design,  solely  and  rashly  from  seeing  his  ground 
and  floor  plans — not  even  his  elevation  was  asked  for  !  If  this  be  the 
information  about  plans  and  their  relative  dependence  which  our  dig- 
nitaries possess,  what  must  be  the  darkness  of  the  common  mind  ?  Is 
it  aught  but  ignorance  of  the  value  of  them,  when  Committees  allow 
their  Engineer,  deficient  in  the  very  alphabet  of  the  profession,  to  shirk 
the  planning  of  a  coffer-dam  by  a  show  of  stipulating  with  the  con- 
tractor for  one  "which  shall  answer  the  purpose  ?"  Or  when,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  contractor's  plan  fails,  and  break  upon  break 
occurs,  deluging  and  delaying  work,  do  they  even  then  become  alive 
to  the  truth,  when  they  propose  charging  the  damages  to  the  contract 
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tor  instead  of  the   Engineer  ?     No,  they  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
nature,  importance,  and  interdependence  of  plans. 

However  important  among  office  duties,  and  demanding  the  utmost 
care,  preparation  and  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  the  Engineer 
Architect,  yet  even  this  thing  of  drawing  good  plans  is  not  alone  suffi- 
cient ground  for  esteeming  the  man  competent  to  his  professional  du- 
ties. It  is  as  easy  work  to  draw  off  a  house  or  bridge  upon  paper, 
and  have  it  well  planned  too,  as  to  draw  up  the  Constitution  of  Utopia. 
The  proof  of  the  Republic  is  its  operation — and  so  with  plans  :  the 
author,  from  too  little  experience  and  too  great  leniency,  may  not  be 
competent  to  construct  or  exact  the  honest  construction  of  his  own 
really  good  plans. 

Specifications  are  most  careful  and  complete  written  directions  to  the 
contractor  how  he  is  to  interpret  the   plans.     Where  there  is   no  con- 
tract there  need  be  no  specifications,  but  the  verbal  directions  of  the 
Superintendent  suffice.     The    specifications    never    should    take   the 
place  of  the  plans  and  attempt  to  delineate  in  words  ;  they  should   be 
subordinate  to  and  explanatory  of  them,  but  never,  except  in  describing 
modes  of  workmanship    and    quality   of  materials    desired,  be    para- 
mount or  distinct.     Their  whole  aim  and  purpose  is  to  defeat  any  pos- 
sibility of  a   misunderstanding    about    the   quantity  or   quality  of  the 
work  contracted  for — to  obviate  all  disputes,  and  claims  for  extra  ser- 
vices.    They  are   carefully  studied   by  the   contractor  before  signing, 
and   in  doing  so  he  pledges  himself  to  abide  strictly  thereto.     During 
the  progress  of  the  work  they  are  thumbed  and  pored  over  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  the    minimum  degree  of  excellence    required,  and  the 
weak  point  where  omission   may  escape  odium.     This  is  the  contrac- 
tor's proclivity  respecting  them,  that  of  the  engineer  is  quite  different: 
the  danger  is  that  he  may  either  lock   them  up  in  his   desk  and  gradu- 
ally forget  their  requirements,  or  with  them  before  his  eyes  be  tempted 
to  relax  their  stringency  and  defeat   their  purpose,  at  the  clamors  of 
the  contractor.     The   ability  to  write  a  complete  set  of  specifications 
is  a  rare  possession,  and  the  engineer  or  architect  who  can   do  it   is 
very  apt  to  be  a  competent  man.     If  they  are  truly  original  and  com- 
prehensive   of  every  detail,  it    has   been   only  an   experienced    hand 
which  has  penned  them  :  of  course  other  qualifications  in  addition  to 
experience   are   to   be   looked  to  for  their  execution.     We   have  had 
abundant  illustration  of  the   wide  difference  between  complete  specifi. 
cation  and  incomplete  enforcement.     Those  who  could  judge   of  such 
things,  and   saw  the  specifications  for  our  New  Capitol,  were  amazed 
at  the  contrast  presented  by  the  Special   Committee's   Report  of  their 
outrageous  violations.     And  this  general   uneasiness  under  the  pres- 
sure of  astonishing  Extras  which  drop  in  so  accidentally  after  the  con- 
tract  is    executed — completely  executed,   points    unmistakably  to  the 
other  phase  of  deception — a   thoroughly  performed   contract,  but  no 
specifications,  by  which  to  obviate  after-claps — complete  enforcement 
of  incomplete  specifications. 

§.  So  far,  then,  having  fulfilled  the  object  of  this  pamphlet  in  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  various  topics  of  Building  organi- 
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zation  and  interests — the  Public's  share  in  the  responsibilities  of 
Commissions  and  Building  Committees — its  almost  utter  ignorance 
of  the  profession  and  practices  of  Builders,  whether  Engineers,  Archi- 
tects, or  Contractors,  and  the  dangers  of  such  ignorance — we  feel 
admonished  by  the  growth  of  words,  to  draw  the  subject  to  a  close. 

Much  that  would  suggest  inquiry,  and  doubtless  interest  all  who  feel 
the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  profession  to  which  most  of  our 
remarks  refer,  has  from  the  necessity  of  time,  and  chiefly  the  require- 
ments of  a  pamphlet,  been  unconsidered  or  scarcely  referred  to.  We 
may  have  given  some  idea  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  every  day  Com- 
mittee member,  his  want  of  preparation — his  amiable  weaknesses — 
his  outrageous  violations  of  trust,  but  how  little  has  been  said  of  those 
broad  principles  which  underlie  his  relations  to  the  Proprietary  or  to 
his  fellow  members;  how  little  draw  has  been  made  upon  the.  daily 
accumulating  fund  of  real  living  illustration,  the  facts  of  neglect  or 
abuse  of  authority  which  turn  up  in  nearly  every  Building  transaction 
entrusted  to  a  Committee  or  Commission  among  us  !  Some  light 
may  have  been  thrown  upon  the  mystical  Profession  of  the  Engineer, 
and  his  cabalistic  labors  in  the  field  or  office  ;  his  co-worker,  the  Ar- 
chitect, may  have  scarcely  recognized  himself  in  the  unceremonious 
touches  of  a  pamphlet  painter.  And  what  must  not  be  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  who  desires  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  these 
gentlemen  ?  We  can  only  say  that  this  is  not  the  place  to  give  infor- 
mation about  "bench-marks"  and  "2°  curves,"  "groined  arches"  and 
"concrete  basins"  :  the  general  reader  has  nothing  whatever  to  gain 
by  such  a  knowledge,  until  he  has  taken  in  the  first  principles  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  open  up  to  his  attention. 

Peculiar  difficulties  too  beset  the  treatment  of  these  practical  sub- 
jects. With  us  they  are  scarcely  ever  taken  up  for  examination  or 
discussion  ;  our  press  rarely  ever  attempts  an  article  on  Rail-road 
management  or  Architectural  novelties  ;  our  journals  of  the  city  and 
country  never  publish  any  but  communicated  criticisms,  and  those  tew 
and  far  between  ;  editorials  eschew  them  for  the  more  attractive 
regions  of  speculation  or  controversy.  And  yet  we  clamor  for  the 
practical,  are  pronounced  to  be  the  most  practical  people  in  the  world, 
while  subjects  of  vital  importance  are  either  ignored  or  glanced  at 
only  in  a  kind  of  abstract,  shadowy  way.  Other  nations,  with  higher 
claims  to  literary  accomplishments,  do  not  scruple  to  give  a  place  in 
their  periodicals  to  these  and  kindred  subjects;  and  that  we  do  not 
give  them  that  consideration  due  to  their  special  importance  to  us  as  a 
people,  can  only  be  explained  by  a  culpable  indifference  and  a  dread 
of  giving  offence  to  parties  who  may  in  the  discussion  be  more  or  less 
reflected  on.  Criticism  on  these  subjects  would  seem  to  be  viewed  by 
the  public  almost  in  the  light  of  an  intrusion  of  personal  feeling  and 
chagrin.  Yet  it  publishes  and  bundles  off"  the  adventuring  imposter, 
with  the  legitimate  indignation  of  an  outraged  community,  on  perhaps 
no  better  warrant  than  the  testimony  of  a  single  cheated  citizen  ;  and 
when  the  rogue  has  gone,  it  tenders  thanks  instead  of  reproaches  to 
the  informer.  Is  a  charge  of  fraud  or  incompetency  laid  at  the  door  of 
such  and  such  a  Commissioner,  or  Engineer,  or  Architect  ?     The  reply 
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is  either,  "you  must  be  mistaken,"  or  "this  is  the  age  of  Humbug." 
Do  you  offer  to  prove  the  charge  and  the  vile  nuisance  it  engenders 
in  society?  The  reply  is,  "These  are  things  we  know  very  little 
about,  and  you  may  be  only  giving  us  an  ex  parte  statement  instead  of 
a  proof." — And  it  is  with  those  obstacles  in  his  course  that  a  writer 
has  to  treat  (ever  so  generally)  these  practical  questions  of  Public 
Building  and  Construction.  He  has  to  prove  that  if  a  rogue  be  found 
in  this  business,  he  is  just  the  most  lawless  rascal  out  of  jail,  hurling 
hundreds  to  destruction  in  a  moment,  or  plundering  a  community  with 
malice  aforethought,  to  squander  money  on  himself  and  his  gang.  If 
this  point  can  be  sustained,  what  follows  ?  Why — that  if  patrol  and 
police  walk  their  rounds  daily  to  keep  off  the  rowdy  and  the  blackleg, 
we  all  should  watch  out  for  that  prince  of  villains — a  dishonest  Engi- 
neer or  Architect  or  Commissioner. 

To  beget  a  vigilance  in  the  Public,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  Offices 
and  Professions  just  beginning  to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  our 
midst,  has,  in  all  sincerity,  been  the  sole  purpose  of  this  pamphlet :  its 
representations  have  not  been  personal,  nor  its  illustrations  excep- 
tional ;  the  views  in  relation  to  Building  systems  and  the  offices  of 
Commissioners,  Architects  and  Engineers  are  only  the  most  generally 
received  in  this  country  and  others  ;  while  abundant  confirmation  of 
its  suspicions,  that  all  is  not  right  in  the  Constructing  world  at  home, 
may  be  gathered  from  but  one  year's  retrospect. 

It  remains  that  we  urge  upon  all  classes  of  the  community  the 
pressing  necessity  for  a  reform.  Cannot  the  large  body,  in  particular, 
from  whom  are  chosen  our  Directors,  Commissioners  and  Building 
Committees — cannot  all  holding  such  offices  now,  begin  the  good 
work,  throw  off  their  apathy,  question,  read,  if  it  be  only  an  occasional 
Encyclopaedia  article  on  these  subjects,  if  it  be  only  to  know  of  the 
Engineer  and  Architect's  profession  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  know 
of  Law  or  Medicine  ?  Can  they  not  look  more  into  their  own  duties 
and  responsibilities  when  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  building,  and 
understand  how  essential  to  their  independence  and  usefulness  must  be 
a  state  of  conscientious  preparation  ?  By  this  we  mean  no  smattering 
of  the  studies  of  Architecture  and  Scientific  Construction,  no  superfi- 
cial flippancy  in  the  use  of  technicalities,  not  an  acquaintance  with 
what  the  Architect  should  know,  but  with  what  he  should  do — with 
his  duty  to  them  and  the  Public. 

To  the  Profession  under  consideration,  we  would  say :  if  you  wish 
to  excel  at  all,  cherish  and  invite  criticism  ;  not  from  the  uninformed 
and  gaping  crowd,  but  from  the  scientific  and  artistic  few :  drop  from 
your  ranks  the  one  who  steals  out  to  curry  favor  and  advancement  by 
flattering  the  vanity  of  a  Director,  or  who  leaves  his  drawing  board  to 
secure  a  pledged  vote  for  the  coming  competition  ;  such  men  are  trai- 
tors to  your  noble  pursuit.  Your  great  temptation  at  this  time  is  to 
neglect  study  :  Architects  profess  to  be  Engineers  and  let  a  Contrac- 
tor plan  a  bad  coffer-dam — Engineers  show  their  ignorance  of  Archi- 
tecture in  the  shapeless  buildings  of  their  Depot  yards,  or  Ln  the  sly 
job  they  give  an  Architect  for  what  they  should  be  fully  prepared  to  do 
themselves.     Compare  not   yourselves   among   yourselves,  but  look 
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abroad  in  older  countries  and  sections  of  your  own  country  for  models 
of  the  highest  excellence.  Above  all,  do  not  form  your  ideas  of  the 
profession  by  the  farcical  "Course  of  Engineering"  which  some  Insti- 
tutions propose  to  teach  ;  where  for  preparatory  exercises  they  prac- 
tice in  Analytics  and  Calculus  and  such  like  Astronomical  subtleties, 
as  if  the  pupil  were  about  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Observatory.  Why 
such  studies  are  thought  to  be  preparations  for  Engineeriug,  to  the 
exclusion  and  total  neglect  of  Architecture  and  Descriptive  Geometry, 
is  a  perfect  mystery. 

A  word  to  Editors  : — We  know  the  dignity  and  the  trials  of  your 
position,  and  that  there  are  many  among  you  striving  ever  to  sustain 
principles  above  the  clamors  of  men.  Though  wisely  cautious  with 
regard  to  broaching  premature  opinions  on  such  subjects  as  the  pre- 
sent, may  you  not,  by  a  continual  reserve,  be  permitting  all  that  is 
precious  in  Science  or  noble  in  Art,  to  become,  a  strange  language  to 
your  reading  world?  If  you  make  no  comment  on  the  notorious  fail- 
ure of  that  Bridge  or  Building,  which  perhaps  you  had  highly  compli- 
mented only  a  few  weeks  before  the  catastrophe — see  in  it  no  occasion 
to  preach  a  homily  on  hasty  Carpentry  or  fraudulent  M;\sonry,  but  turn 
away  to  give  long  reports  of  pocket  picking  and  street  fights,  or  ex- 
ceedingly abstract  Lectures — what  is  the  Public  to  conclude,  but  that  it 
is  matter  of  course  for  a  Bridge  to  look  ricketly,  or  for  a  State  Capitol 
to  require  one  or  two  demolishings  before  just  the  right  thing  is  hit 
upon?  When  we  consider,  besides,  the  attention  with  which  any 
complimentary  notices  of  new  Designs  or  Structures  are  invariably 
read,  and  the  invariably  complimentary  character  of  such  notices,  has 
not  the  Public  ground  for  believing  that  anything  Doric,  Corinthian, 
Gothic,  Vandal,  Heathen  or  Barbaric,  must  be  beautiful?  Or,  when 
it  sees  every  mention  of  Rail-road  President's  or  Chief  Engineer's 
name,  with  the  prefix  "energetic'" — as  inseparable  as  Crichton's  "ad- 
mirable" or  Hooker's  "judicious,"  may  it  not  suppose,  with  right,  that 
all  are  so,  and  energy  is  all  that  these  Officers  need  have  by  way  of 
qualification  ?     But  we  pause  :  hints  are  more  valuable  than  advice. 

In  conclusion  :  there  is  one  thing  besetting  every  avenue  to  Reform 
of  professional  abuses.,  growing  daily  more  dangerous  and  embarras- 
sing to  the  march  of  Improvement,  and  which  is  (worse  than  all) 
becoming  actually  popular — we  mean  the  tampering  homage  paid  to 
"Humbug."  It  is  sinking  all  distinctions,  moral,  political  and  aesthetic, 
into  a  common  mire  of  low  cunning: — it  calls  upon  David  Hines  in 
jail,  speaking  of  him  as  distinguished  instead  of  notorious — it  shrugs 
the  shoulder  at  all  intrigue  and  lying  and  stealing — it  buys  the  cheat 
Barnum's  book  and  makes  him  a  hero — and  it  will  turn  our  Architects, 
Engineers,  and  Building  Committees,  into  a  set  of  "ingenious"  cut- 
throats and  swindlers.  Let  the  vile  thing  sell  chalk  sugar-plums  and 
the  like  ;  let  it  not  find  aught  but  a  withering  rebuke  from  all  who 
value  the  gifts  of  Science  or  the  delights  of  Art. 

Apeil,  1855. 
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On  8th  page^2d  line,  for  "these  relations"  read  "those  relations." 
f      On  11th  pacjo#15th  line,  for  "possu"  read  "passu." 

C.   ^On  ^th^age^llth  line,  for  "on  our  borders"  read  "within  our  bordera" 
f       On  13th  pa^e,  82d  line,  for  "offiters"  read  "offices." 


